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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


VOLUME 12 NOVEMBER 1949 


POTENTIALITIES OF FARM DEBT DISTRESS 


Lawrence A. Jones1/ 


During much of the 1920's and 1930's agriculture was depressed and farm 
debt difficulties were widespread. In large part this distress was the result 
of the inflation of agricultural prices and of land values in the World War I 
period. Depressed conditions, in varying extent, have shortly followed each 
of our major wars. Now, at the close of another war period when inflation 
pressures have been great, agriculture again appears to be facing adjustments 
in prices, incomes, and land values. Does this mean a repetition of the farm- 
foreclosure experience of the interwar period? 


Notwithstanding many similarities, the situations of 1949 and 1920 have 
fundamental differences. In nearly all States the total farm debt, both real 
estate and non-real-estate, is now much lower. For the country as a whole, 
the debt at the beginning of 1949 was only 56 percent of that at the end of 
1920. Also, the accumlation of financial assets by farmers during the recent 
period has been substantial. For many farmers this should greatly assist in 
adjustment to any less favorable postwar condition. This better financial 
condition of agriculture stems in part from more strict Government wartime 
curbs on spending and in part from the caution generated in the depressed 
1930's. The existence of Federal price supports in 1949 should prevent a pre- 
cipitous drop in farm incomes such as occurred in the early twenties. In 
general, these factors indicate that debt repayment difficulties of the 
immediate future should be fewer than those following World War I. 


Although the World War I inflation affected all areas, the severity of 
the subsequent debt distress was not uniform throughout the country. Relatively 
few credit difficulties occurred in the older urbanized Northeast, parts of the 
central Corn Belt, western Texas, and along the Pacific Coast. Foreclosures 
of farm mortgages and other debts were esvecially numerous in most of the Great 
Plains, parts of the Lake States, southern Iowa and northern Missouri, eastern 
Oklehoma, and the eastern Cotton Belt. The experience of these sections of the 
country is briefly reviewed in this article. 


The causes of debt distress varied from area to area and a simle ex- 
planation is not possible. Basically, however, factors that affect net income, 


1/ The observations and conclusions of this article arose from a study of 
the economic geography of farm-mortgage distress made by the author while on 
the staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


such as productive capacity, production costs, and agricultural prices often 
differed greatly from expectations. In some instances, unfavorable economic or 
vroduction conditions already existing when credit was extended were not prop- 
erly recognized. In others, the situation that caused the debt to be burden- 
some did not arise until later. 


Despite the current generally sound credit position of agriculture and 
possibly because of unforeseen conditions, some areas may in the future experi- 
ence debt distress. The main purpose of the following review of debt exverience 
is to illustrate types of circumstances that can lead to farm-loan difficulties. 
This may be helpful in the recognition of potential distress before it becomes 
serious. It is not feasible to indicate where trouble will occur or how severe 
it will de. 


Areas of Interwar Debt Distress 


Great Plains.- In the Great Plains the heavy debt burden of farmers re- 
sulted largely from failure to recognize the production limitations imposed by 
the climate. Also, the decline in wheat prices to levels not anticipated by 
many was important. Before 1920, when prices of wheat were rising and when 
rainfall was above normal in several years, crop farming exvanded rapidly in 
the western Plains. Most of the newcomers were from areas farther east; they 
were not acquainted with the weather risk. Farms were tco small and equipment 
and methods were inadequate to permit the extensive tyne of farming needed 
when yields became relatively low. In the purchase and development of farms in 
this region much credit was used. When vrices declined it was soon realized 
that the low yields of the western Plains justified very little debt. The wave 
of foreclosures and distressed farm trensfers there reached its crest in the 
mid-twenties. In the eastern Great Plains during the 1920's debt distress was 
also great but, because of better crop yields, many farmers were able to con- 
tinue fairly successful overations until the 1930's. There then occurred 
several years of drought which, combined with very low prices, caused the 
failure of many indebted farmers who had managed to struggle through the pre- 
vious decade. The variability of yields and the bunching of bad years in this 
region constituted a problem in meeting fixed-charge obligations. 


Corn Belt.- The weather risk was not so important a cause of debt dis- 
tress in the Corn Belt States. In that region the heavy rate of foreclosures 
was founded on the great inflation of the dollar values of land and of debt 
which took place in the World War I period. The increase in land values 
between 1910 and 1920 ranged from 65 percent in Ohio to 137 percent in Iowa. 
Exvansion of farm-mortgage debt during this decade was even more significant. 
In Iowa it amounted to as much as 176 percent. Overoptimism resulting in wide- 
soread land sveculation brought the debt load of many farm owners to a level 


in 1920 that could have been carried only if highly favorable farm incomes had 
continued. 


Variability in the vroductivity of farm land also influenced the degree 
of farm-loan difficulty in the Corn Belt. In this region, where so much of 
the farm land is highly productive, the tendency was to overlook or not prop- 
erly recognize variations in soil fertility, drainage conditions, and topogranhy, 
all of which have an important effect on the profitability of farming. As a 
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result, land in the rougher, poorer areas such as southern Iowa, northern 
Missouri, and parts of southern Illinois and Indiana was overvalued to a mich 
greater extent than was true in other areas. Debt based on these values was 
particularly excessive and, as a result, the farm-loan experience in those 
areas was the worst in the Corn Belt. 


Failure to evaluate adequately the productivity of these "fringe" areas 
was common in many sections of the country. However, the worst loan experience 
often did not occur in the poorest farming regions. Where productive limita- 
tions were sufficiently obvious or had become generally known after years of 
experience, farmers and lenders were cautious in their use and extension of 
credit. Under such conditions the proportion of all farms indebted ordinarily 
is relatively low and the average size of loans small. In the rough, poor 
sections of southern Missouri, southeastern Ohio, and the Appalachian region, 
cases of debt distress were fewer than in some of the better farming areas. 

Any financial trouble and adjustment in these areas probably occurred at a 


much earlier time, before their agricultural limitations had become generally 
recognized. 


Lake States.- Much of the geographic expansion of the country's agri- 
culture has been by the trial and error method. Unfamiliarity with a new area. 
often has resulted in mistakes in types and methods of farming, and in levels 
of values and debt which eventually must be corrected. When the shortcomings 
- usually lower yields than expected - emerge during a period of falling 
prices, the economic adjustment that farmers mst make is especially severe. 
An example of adjustments following a period of ravid growth of agriculture is 
the distress experienced by farmers in parts of the Lake States. The cut-over 
sections of northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan were settled largely 
under promotional schemes, without adequate attention to quality of soil, ex- 
pense of clearing the land, or markets for the farm products. As a result of . 
an accumulation of debt incurred in purchasing and developing land many farmers 
eventually lost their farms to mortgagees or to the State for nonpayment of 
taxes. Fertility of the thin forest soils of large sections of these States 
was quickly depleted unless soil-maintaining rotations were practiced. 


Eastern Oklahoma.- The numerous farm-mortgage foreclosures in eastern 
Oklahoma also were the result primarily of mistakes made in settling and 
developing an area. Before 1920, when prices were favorable, cotton farming 
spread throughout the rough, hilly sections of this part of the State. For a 
time yields were good, but after several years the soils, which were subject 
to severe erosion when cultivated, declined in productivity. With the subse- 
quent drop in price of cotton few farms could be profitably operated. The 
fact that much of this area was not suited for permanent crop production on 
the basis of wartime value and debt levels was not generally recognized until 
after capital had been invested by both farmers and lenders. 


Eastern Cotton Belt.- One of the worst farm-debt trouble spots of the 
country was in the eastern Cotton Belt and covered most of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the southeastern part of Alabama. In this section, which includes 
the old plantation Piedmont, cotton was very profitable during most of the 
World War I period and, between 1910 and 1920, dollar values of land increased 
in South Carolina and Georgia 166 and 152 percent, respectively. The boll 


weevil, which had been spreading from the West, did little damage in this part 

of the Cotton Belt before 1920. Thus, there was less restraint on the use of 
credit here than in other sections of the South where the weevil already had 
lowered production. The expansion of farm-mortgage debt between 1910 and the peak 
on January 1, 1923 for South Carolina and Georgia was 377 and 474 percent, 
respectively. In Alabama, where the boll weevil hit earlier, this debt in- 
creased only 215 percent. 


Following the decline of cotton prices in 1920 the boll weevil damage 
in the eastern Cotton Belt became very serious, reducing yields by half in 
many localities. In view of the greatly inflated debt and the dependency of 
the whole economy on cotton, the fall in prices and yields was disastrous. 
Farmers had had little experience with other types of farming; unskilled labor 
hindered a sudden shift; and the heavy soils in many localities were not well. 
adapted to cash crops such as peanuts and tobacco. Those who attemoted to 
continue to produce cotton ran more deeply into debt. Soon farms were 
neglected, and erosion became more serious. Numerous farms were abandoned. 
This further reduced earning capacity and land values; losses by both farmers 
and lenders became great. In the decade from 1919 to 1929 the acreage of 
cotton harvested in Georgia and South Carolina declined about 27 percent, 
whereas for the Cotton Belt as a whole it actually increased 28 percent. Thus, 
low prices of cotton were not the only cause of debt distress in the eastern 


Cotton Belt. Low production and inflexible farm organization also contributed 
to the distress. 


It is not possible to describe all the various causes of debt distress 
that have affected different areas. For fruit growers heavy fixed costs and 
inadequate control over production were particularly serious when prices de- 
clined. Loss of certain foreign tobacco markets after World War I caused some 
forced liquidation of debt in western Kentucky. Floods, freezes, disease, 
insects, and weed infestations all have contributed to debt repayment diffi- 
culties at one time or another in many sections of the country. Of considerable 
importance in some localities of the West were the heavy tax assessments needed 
to cover the bonded debt and maintenance charges of irrigation districts. In 
other areas, such as the Mississippi Delta, similar financial distress was 
associated with the development of drainage projects. In most instances the 
circumstances leading to distress were not foreseen by either farmers or 
lenders and proper curbs on expenditures for land, improvements, livestock, 
and equipment, and on the use of credit were lacking. 


Inadequacies of the banking and credit systems also contributed greatly 
to the volume of farm foreclosures and general debt distress during the 1920's 
and the 1930's. With high fixed costs and declining incomes, an unfavorable 
balance of payments developed between rural and urban areas and caused a 
severe drain on bank deposits. As a relatively small part of bank assets were 
in cash and liquid securities at that time, it became necessary to meet deposit 
withdrawals by calling some loans which otherwise would have been extended. 
Also, banks were forced to refuse many requests for new or additional credit. 
This situation, which was intensified by numerous "runs," soon resulted in a 
vicious cycle of more and more bank failures and increasing pressure on 
indebted farmers. Efforts to liquidate loans continued and even increased 
after banks went into receivership. Between 1921 and 1934, 13,641 banks were 
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suspended. This was equal to about 45 percent of the banks active in 1920. 

In some of the severely depressed agricultural States failures were especially 
numerous. In South Dakota, during this period, bank suspensions were equal to 
83 percent of the banks active in 1920. The ratio in North Dakota was 66 per- 
cent, in Iowa 68 percent, in Montana 58 percent, in Georgia 63 percent, and in 
South Carolina 71 percent. 


al Adjustm 


The drastic "shaking out" process which agriculture experienced in the 
interwar period has had far-reaching effects. Wot only has it left its imprint 
on the attitudes of farm people and on lending institutions but it has resulted 
also in the creation of additional Federal agencies and in new legislation de- 
signed to improve agricultural conditions. It has produced a variety of 
changes in dollar values of land, in farming organizations, and in levels of 
debt, as well as major shifts in types and methods of farming. Even with the 
inflation and optimism that has existed since 1940 a great deal of caution has 
prevailed in areas in which painful readjustments occurred. Thus in looking 
to the future a repetition of the distress pattern of the past should not be 
expected. Undoubtedly, some adjustments will be necessary and financial dis- 
tress may result. Where and when it will occur and how severe it will be can- 


not be forecast with any degree of precision, despite the experience of the 
1920's and the 1930's. 


Possibly the most extensive adaptations to hazardous conditions have 
occurred in the Great Plains. During the interwar years, especially the 1930's, 
the acreage of marginal land used for crops substantially decreased. With the 
high prices and favorable rainfall of the World War II period, crop acreage 
again increased greatly, possibly in sections where precipitation over the 
years does not warrant normal crop farming. Moisture is still fundamental for 
production and crop failures and low yields may be expected again if dry years 
return. Nevertheless, because of improved technology better use may be made 
of limited rainfall. Improved varieties of wheat, adoption of soil- and 
moisture-conserving practices, chemical control of weeds, and the almost com 
plete mechanization which increases timeliness of operations, are important 
factors. The combination of many units of uneconomic sizes has made possible 
larger per farm incomes which should improve debt-paying possibilities. The 
increases between 1920 and 1945 in the average size of farms ranged from 25 
percent in Kansas to 156 percent in Montana. 


Accompanying these adjustments in production has been a drastic defla- 
tion in the capital and debt-structure of this region. Notwithstanding the 
doubling of the dollar values of land since 1940, they still are below the 
1920 peaks in all the Great Plains States except Kansas. Of greatest signifi- 
cance has been the changes in the volume of credit used in that area. The 
total farm-mortgage debt together with the short-term debt owed to commercial 
banks and federally sponsored agencies in the Dakotas at the beginning of 1949 
was less than 30 percent of that on January 1, 1921 (fig. 1). In Montana and 
Nebraska this debt is now less than 40 percent and in Kansas it is about 43 
percent of the debt levels in the credit inflation following World War I. Much 
of the reduction in debt has accompanied the favorable incomes of the World 
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War II period. When expansion has occurred it appears to have been mainly in 
the form of short-term credit, possibly reflecting a desire not to extend debdt 
liabilities beyond the prosperous current period. 


Further, the increase in financial reserves of farmers in this region 
during the war and postwar years apvears to have been substantial. The in- 
crease in the Great Plains States2/ in total deposits of a sample of agricul- 
tural banks between June 1940 and December 1948 was 500 percent, or greater 
than for any other region. The increase for such banks in the country as a 
whole during this period was 288 percent. The rise in farmer holdings of 
United States savings bonds in the Great Plains is indicated by a net excess 
of 210 million dollars in purchases over redemptions during the 4-year veriod 
1945-48. Bond purchases by farmers were 2.5 times redemptions in these States 
for this period, compared with a ratio of 1.4 for the United States as a whole. 


It is recognized that not all farmers in the Great Plains are in as 
favorable a position as is indicated by these debt and savings figures. Never- 
theless, the generally sound financial condition indicates that many farmers 
feel that the present favorable conditions are temporary and that they have 
made a deliberate effort to reduce debts and establish reserves. If this is 
the case, the possibilities of debt distress in event of a drought or of low 
agricultural prices would be considerably lessened. 


In the highly productive Corn Belt the primary adjustment has been in 
levels of debt and values. Since the end of the boom in 1920, farmers, specu- 
lators, and lenders have learned that land prices do not rise forever and that 
losses as well as profits can occur when farms are sold. In the western Corn 
Belt where the credit and land boom was most feverish during the first war 
period, farm debt is now substantially below 1920 levels. The total mortgage 
debt and the portion of the short-term debt owed to the major institutional 
lenders on January 1, 1949, was only 30 percent of that on January 1, 1920, in 


Iowa and only 40 and 45 percent of the 1920 level, respectively, in Illinois 
and Missouri (fig. 1). 


Also, it is apparent in the Cor Belt that variations in earning capacity 
of different areas have been more properly evaluated. In Iowa, for example, 
where values for the State as a whole now are 27 percent below the 1920 peak, 
the value changes have been far from uniform. In the three crop-reporting 
districts covering the southern part of the State, declines have been greater 
than the State average, and in the south-central portion, where distress was 
most acute in the interwar period, values now are less than half the prices 
paid for land in 1920. This realization that productivity varies greatly geo- 


graphically should be a good influence toward keeping debt and value in line 
with income. 


In southeastern Oklahoma the mistake of trying to raise cotton where 
soil and topogravhy were unsuited for production of crops has been corrected 
by the abandonment of many farms and the shift from cotton to vasture, woods, 
and other less intensive types of farming. In the early twenties about half 
of the total farm cash receipts for the State were from cotton. In recent 


2/ North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


years less than 10 percent of the farm income of the State has been from that 
source. This change in type of farming was accompanied by substantial adjust- 
ments in values and debt. As estimated by crop reporters of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, values in this part of Oklahoma are from a fifth to 
a third lower than in 1920. In western Oklahoma, where credit experience has 
been generally good, dollar values of land are now higher than in 1920. Three 
districts report levels 60 percent or more higher. Possibly the 47-percent 
reduction in farm debt which has occurred for the State since 1920 has been 
similarly concentrated in the eastern part where debt distress was worst. In 
any event, it is doubtful whether this section of the State will again experi- 
ence the widespread foreclosures of the 1920's and 1930's. 


In the eastern Cotton Belt States of South Carolina and Georgia, where 
the boll weevil caused many foreclosures, a combination of adjustments has 
taken place. Chief of these has been the shift from cotton to livestock and 
other crops. Much of the poorer land has been shifted to timber. In 1924, 
the earliest year for which data are available, cotton lint constituted 60 per- 
cent of the total cash receipts from farm marketings in South Carolina and 


Georgia. In 1946 and 1947 cotton had declined in importance to only 27 percent | 


of total receipts. During this same period receipts from livestock and live- 
stock products increased from 13 to 26 percent of the total. The industrial 
expansion which has occurred in sections of these States also has provided 
alternative income possibilities. 


Accompanying the change in farming in this area was a decline in land 
values which at the depth of the depression were only a third of the 1920 
level. In World War II dollar values of land rose sharply but on March l, 
1949, they were still under the World War I peaks. The recent expansion in 
production of such crops as peanuts and tobacco in parts of these States may 
be beyond normal demand and may result in some readjustment for producers of 
these commodities. Farm debt, however, appears to be at a conservative level. 
On January 1, 1949, it was 70 percent of the World War I peak level in Georgia 
and less than half that level in South Carolina. There are many economic prob- 
lems and much poverty in parts of the agricultural South. In most instances 
of very low incomes, however, very little credit, except direct governmental 


loans, has been granted, and debt distress may not be more severe here than in 
more prosperous areas. 


During the 1920's and 1930's, weaknesses in the Nation's credit and 
banking system accentuated farm debt distress but it is doubtful that such fac- 
tors will be so important in the future. Bank failures, which were numerous 
in rural communities before 1933, will be fewer as a result of Federal insur- 
ance of deposits and broadened Federal Reserve bank credit facilities. Further, 
the recent growth of bank assets in the form of cash and United States securi- 
ties has added greatly to the strength and liquidity of the banking systen. 

On June 30, 1949, the cash and United States securities of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System averaged 66 percent of total assets. A comparable 
average for 1920 was only 27 percent. 


Further, during the interwar period, Federal and federally sponsored 
lenders who provide both long and short-term credit to farmers, have been ex- 
panded and strengthened. These agencies provide means by which Government aid 
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may be quickly channeled to farmers in event of a credit stringency. Possibly 
contributing most towards sound lending is the improvement made in the appraisal 
and servicing of loans by all lenders, ee banks and insurance companies 
as well as Federal lenders. 


ke 


On the whole, our better knowledge of the productive canacity of differ- 
ent areas and the changes in methods and types of farming forced by conditions 
in the 1920's and 1930's will probably mean that production risks and limita- 
tions will be a less important element of debt distress in the future. When 
the nature of the risk is known both borrowers and lenders have tended to be 
cautious in using and extending credit. The well-mublicized experience of the 
1930's has influenced credit practices, particularly in past trouble spots. 
This has probably resulted in a better relationshir between fixed-debt charges 
and probable future productive capacity. It is do tbt.ul whether in the future 
there will be concentrated areas of debt distress resulting from misjudgment of 
productivity of farms. 


Vulnerability of our current debt situation apvears to be primarily 
associated with the possibility of further declines in agriculturel prices. A 
level of prices lower than wartime peaks has apparently been anticipated by 
many and much of the credit extended to farmers in recent years has probably 
taken into account this factor. The main question then is how far will prices 
fall. Farm vroduction has been geared to a high level of both domestic and 
export demand and a shrinking market may exert tremendous downward pressure on 
vrices. On the other hand, governmental price and income supports which were 
not important factors until the mid-thirties may cushion a readjustment to 
vostwar levels. However, the production and marketing controls accompanying 
this program may limit income. On balance it avvears that the financial con- 
dition of agriculture is such that the lower level of income now in vrospect 
can be met without any widespread difficulty in repayment of debt. Distress 
will be more likely to occur among scattered individuals whose debt burdens 


are particularly great or who experience especially severe shrinkage in 
incomes. 


Lest this outlook for the farm-debt situation appear overoptimistic it 
would be well to remember the main lesson of the interwar period, which was 
that the avalanche of foreclosures and distress transfers that struck many 
agricultural communities resulted from circumstances not known or existing at 
the time credit was used. Undoubtedly some production or economic weaknesses 
of our agricultural economy that are not now obvious will emerge in the post- 
war years to oroduce some difficulties in repayment of debt. 


One can only speculate as to the types of risk facing agriculture. 
Unexvected droughts, floods, and freezes may occur. The possibility of 
disease or insects affecting major sections of our farming industry should not 
be overlooked. What will be the long-time effect of governmental price sup- 
vort programs? Can they be administered so as to aid and encourage necessary 
readjustments of production to demand as well as to cushion the impact of 
lower prices? Will long-time trends in vrices and production that are not 
recognized ultimately bring readjustments, particularly in older stable areas 


- 10 - 


that have had relatively few debt difficulties? Or what maladjustments may 
have developed in areas such as the west coast, where population, industry, 
and agriculture have been growing rapidly for many years? What will be the 
competitive situation among different segments of the farm economy after post- 
war levels of demand have been reached? Expansion and shifts in farming, 
advances in technology, and changes in markets could all leave their impact. 
Will changing circumstances bring about a large increase in the use of credit 
by farm veople during the next year or two? The current outlook is based on a 
relatively low debt volume; it might rapidly become different in the event of 
a substantial credit expansion. Although it is not possible to foresee all 
the circumstances which might lead to debt difficulties it is important to try 
to recognize them early. The sooner adaptations to these situations are begun 
the less distress to farm veople and lenders will be involved. 


- 000 - 


F cial Structure of Minnesota iculture.- Since 1944, when a bal- 
ance sheet of agriculture for the United States as a whole was developed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, interest has been expressed by a number of 
the agricultural colleges in the preparation of similar financial statements 
for their States. The first of such statements to be issued is "Financial 
Structure of Minnesota Agriculture," Bulletin No. 402 of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, by Rex W. Cox and W. C. Waite. 


The Minnesota balance sheet includes the major physical and financial 
asset items, the liabilities, and proprietors’ equities. The balance sheet is 
presented, not only for recent years, but as averages for periods back to 1910. 
An historical record of farm income also is given to help interpret the data. 
Accompanying this is an interesting description of the flow of funds to and 
from farmers throughout this 37-year period. 


Particularly noteworthy is a table showing: (1) The source of cash 
funds from sales of products, Government payments, off-farm wages, net borrow- 
ings, and use of financial aesets; and (2) the distribution of net cash funds 
for new construction, machinery, debt payments, and additions to financial 
assets. The analysis based on these data provides a background and a better 
umderstanding of the ever-changing situation of Minnesota agriculture since 
1910. 


The report presents in some detail the: improvement in the financial 
structure of Minnesota agriculture during the World War II period. In apprais- 
ing the significance of these wartime changes, however, it is pointed out that, 
except for the financial assets, a substantial portion of the increase in the 
valuation of assets has been due to increases in orice. A reversal of the 
vrice trend could easily change the financial picture. 
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THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 
E. C. Weitzelll/ 


The Rural Electrification Administration was created by Executive Order 
No. 7037 on May 11, 1935. The original intent was to provide public works em- 
ployment, and at the same time to improve the productive resources of the 
Nation and raise the level of rural living. But it was soon found that a 
technical vrogram of this kind was not a suitable one for providing relief 
employment. Recognizing, however, that the provision of electric service to 
rural people would be of great value to the Nation, the Congress passed the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (approved May 20, 1936) by which the Rural 
Electrification Administration was established as an independent agency of the 
Federal Government with the primary purvose of providing central-station 
electric service to the farmers and other rural veovle of the Nation who were 
not otherwise supplied with such service. Effective July 1, 1939, the agency 
was transferred to the Department of Agriculture under Reorganization Plan II.2/ 


The objective of providing central-station electric service for farm and 
other rural people was to be accomplished by making credit available to utility 
companies and others for financing the construction of electric distribution 
lines, generation, and transmission facilities. Initially, when increased em- 
ployment was a vrimary objective, it was felt that the provision of long-term 
loans at low interest rates would assist the commercial utility companies in 
extending their services to rural areas, as they were in a vosition to act 
quickly. The failure on the part of most commanies to take advantage of the 
program, however, soon made it avparent that other means of providing rural 
electric service would have to be developed. This led, in the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936, to the encouragement of rural veople to establish rural 
electric cooperatives that would accept REA financing for the construction of 
needed electric facilities. Thus, the vrogram has developed largely through 
the organization and financing of rural electric cooveratives as a means of 
assisting rural peovle to help themselves. 


This program has been a loan program exclusively from the beginning. In 
making loans under the authority of the Rural Electrification Act, the Adminis- 
trator must find that they are economically feasible, and that they can be 
repaid within the period of the contract. Administrative funds for the REA are 
appropriated and loan funds are authorized annually by the Congress. 


Progress to Date 


The REA program has been expanded rapidly since 1935, and particularly 
since the end of the World War II. By June 30, 1949, a total of $1,830,318,858 
had been loaned for the construction and provision of central-station electric 
service to farmers and other rural people in 46 States, Alaska, and the Virgin 


1/ Program Analyst, Rural Electrification Administration. 
2/ For a review of the financial asvects of the activities of the Rural Blec- 
trification Administration in the period 1935-39, see an article in the July 


1939 issue of Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, entitled "The Financing 
of Farm Electrification," by John Kerr Rose. 


Islands. No loans have been made in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, but an REA-financed system in Vermont extends into Franklin Township, 
Massachusetts. The money was loaned to 1,055 borrowers, of which 966 are 

rural electric cooperatives, 25 are commercial utility companies, and 64 are 
public-power districts and municipalities. In addition to other purposes, the 
money loaned up to June 30, 1949, will finance the construction of 1,097,705 
miles of distribution line to serve 3,352,603 farmers and other rural consumers. 


At the time the rural electrification program was established in 1935, 
only 10.9 percent of the farms of the United States had central-station elec- 
tric service. By June 30, 1948, 68.6 percent of the farms enjoyed this service, 
and by June 30, 1949, 78.2 percent w2re using central-station electric service. 
The REA program has been directly responsible for the provision of electric 
service to more than 2,167,000 farms out of the 3,770,000 that have received 
electric service since 1935. Farms represent about 78 percent of the 2,778,180 
consumers served by REA borrowers, as of June 30, 1949. To date, REA borrowers 
serve approximately 47 percent of all farms that enjoy central-station electric 
service, whereas commercial utilities serve approximately 46 percent. The re- 
mainder is served by municipalities and public-utility districts. 


In defining "persons in rural areas" to whom the Administration is 
authorized to make loans to furnish central-station electric service, the Rural 
Electrification Act limits the program to rural areas and cities and towns with 
vopulations of 1,500 or less. In general, this restriction is not of any real 
proportion because commercial or municipal utilities were already serving most 
urban and suburban areas. In some instances, however, it is necessary to 
integrate town and rural systems in order that service to sparsely vopulated 
farm areas may te economically feasible. 


In addition to the direct financing of the REA, this vrogram stimlated 
the commercial utilities to extend their own systems substantially during the 
last 14 years. It demonstrated that rural areas could be served economically 
and that rural electric lines could be designed and built at less than half 
the cost previously considered necessary by old-line companies. The adapta- 
tion of facilities to serve rural areas and the encouragement of competition 
in the manufacture of supplies and equipment were of great importance in this 
connection. This revolution in the thinking of utility people has been sig- 
nificant in the provision of both additional generating capacity and distribu- 
tion lines to serve rural areas. 


ourc 


Until 1947, REA loan funds, authorized annually by the Congress, were 
borrowed through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, except for approxi- 
mately $142,000,000 that was appropriated directly to the Administration. 
Subsequent to June 30, 1947, authority to make loans to REA was transferred to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Before 1945, the interest charged the borrowers 
of these funds ranged from 2 to 3 percent, and the maximum loan veriod was 25 
years. Since 1945, however, all loans have been made at 2 vercent simple annual 
interest for a veriod not to exceed 35 years. 
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Under a Memorandum of Agreement with the Treasury of the United States, 
the Administrator of the REA borrows loan funds from the Treasury at the aver- 
age rate of interest paid by the Treasury on outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public debt obligations of the United States, but not to exceed 2 
percent. Accordingly, the rate of interest paid to the Treasury during fiscal 
year 1949 was 1.875 nercent, and the rate to be paid for all funds borrowed 
during fiscal year 1950 is 2.0 percent. The Administrator then makes loans to 
REA borrowers at the uniform rate of 2 percent simple annual interest. 


In repaying loan funds to the Treasury, all interest and principal re- 
paid by borrowers is credited against the notes under which the Administrator 
obtains the funde from the Treasury. Thus, the borrowers are accountable to 
the Administrator and the Administrator in turn is accountable to the Treasury 
of the United States. Any excess of interest paid by borrowers over and above 
that paid the Treasury by REA represents a margin to the Treasury that eventu- 
elly mey be credited against the defaults (fig. 1)- 


Tyoves of Loans 


REA loans usually are "100-percent" loans inasmuch as the borrower is 
not required to provide any equity capital supplementary to the loan capital. 
This is true for all cooperative and public borrowers. The exceptions include 
a few early loans to commercial enterprises that provided 25 to 30 percent 
equity capital, and the small membership fees that cooperatives collect from 
their members (usually $5.00 per member). Moreover, in the case of all rural 
electric cooperatives, loans are made to finance the entire power system, 
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PAYMENTS OF INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL ON REA LOANS $203, 694,497 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — JUNE 30, 1940 TO JUNE 30, 1949 
(INCLUDES NOTES PAID IN FULL) 
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including office buildings, automotive equipment, service facilities, legal and 
engineering costs, and all other items incidental to the organization and 
installation of the system. 


Rural electrification loans may be divided into two principal categories: 


1. Loans for the over-all purpose of providing central-station 
service under Section 4 of the Rural Electrification Act. 


2. Loans for financing consumer facilities under Section 5 of 
the Act. 


Approximately 99 percent of all REA loans made to date have been Section 4 loans 
for the purpose of financing electric distritution systems, power generation, 
and transmission lines. The various purposes for which loans are made and the 
proportion of total loans made for the several purposes up to June 30, 1949, are 
as follows: 


Percent of total 


Purpose amounts loaned 
a. Distribution systems... - eee eee 86.05 
be. Generation and transmission facilities ..... 13.18 


In developing rural electric systems, the initial loan usually is mde 
to finance only a segment of the ultimate system. Loans made to finance the 
construction of distribution lines are based on estimated cost of equipment, 
materials, and labor to serve a specific number of consumers with the power 
that it is estimated they will use. As the cooperative systems develop, addi- 
tional or supplementary loans are made to finance additional lines and service 
extensions, until the approved system area is completely served - or until the 
limit of economic feasibility is reached. 


As the vrogram of rural electrification has vrogressed, the growth in 
the consumption of electricity on farms has exceeded expectations in all parts 
of the country. This has led to need for “heavying-un" or increasing the 
capacity of many of the older distribution lines throughout the country. This 
may mean multi-phasing or simply the replacement of light conductor with larger 
cable. This development has been characteristic of the entire industry and 
loans are made for this purpose in order that adequate service can be provided 
at all times. 


Loans for headquarters buildings, radio communications, and all types of 
operating equipment have expanded gradually as the rural electric cooperatives 
grow out of their temporary headquerters initially established. In other words, 
the 966 rural electric cooveratives are totally devendent on REA loan funds to 


finance the installation of a complete electric system, including the items 
mentioned here. 
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It is the policy of the Administration to make generation and transmis- 
sion loans only in those locations in which power is not available from other 
sources, or when & saving in costs of powercan be effected. As the electric 
power consumption of the Nation has grown beyond all vrevious expectations, 
shortages have occurred in most parts of the country. Power shortages have 
been most acute in the Great Plains, the Northwest, and the Southern States. 
Thus, it has been necessary to increase the amount of funds loaned for gener- 
ation and transmission in order to provide adequate power sources for the 
rural electric systems. During fiscal years 1948 and 1949, loans for gener- 
ation and transmission facilities exceeded amounts loaned for this purpose 
during the previous 12 years. And it is not apparent that the demend for such 
loans will diminish in the near future. 


Generation and transmission loans are usually made to Generation and 
Transmission cooperatives which are made up of several distribution systems 
that can be served from a central point. In other cases, G. & T. loans are 
made to power companies and local public agencies and individual distribution 
cooperatives for expansion or development of new generating and transmission 
capacity. 


Consumer facility loans, as they are generally called, are made under 
the authority of Section 5 of the Rural Electrification Act. This authority 
permits the REA to loan money to its distribution borrowers for reloan to 
individual consumers. These loans are usually made to finance the wiring of 
farm buildings, the installation of plumbing equipment and water systems, and 
the purchase of farm and home appliances. Loans of this type are made to the 
distribution borrowers at the usual rate of 2 percent and the rate of interest 
charged the individual consumer varies from 4 to 5 percent. The equipment and 
appliances financed represent collateral security for the distribution system, 
and the system itself reoresents the security insofar as REA is concerned. 
Section 5 loans are amortized for a period of 5 years. 


Allotment of Funds to the Several States 


The Rural Electrification Act provides that the funds annually author- 
ized by the Congress for loans in the several States will be allotted as fol- 
lows: (1) One-half of the funds authorized annually is allotted to the 
several States according to the provortion of all unelectrified farms in the 
United States that exist in the resvective States as of the beginning of the 
fiscal year. Thus, if a specific State has 5 vercent of all the unelectrified 
farms of the United States, 5 percent of the allotted funds may be loaned in 
that State; (2) the other half of the authorized funds may be loaned according 
to the need as determined by the Administrator, but not more than 10 percent 
of the total may be loaned in any one State. 


Any loan funds carried over from a preceding year may be loaned in sub- 
sequent years without resvect to geogravhic avportionments. Loans for Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands have been made from available discretionary funds. 


As a basis for making the annual allocation of loan funds, the Act re- 
quires the Administration to determine, by September 30 each year, the number 
of farms unelectrified, by States. This requirement necessitates a survey of 


all utility companies, municipalities, public utility districts, and rural 
electric cooperatives to determine the number of farms served with central- 
station electric service. The definition of a farm, again by statutory 
requirement, is that used by the Census of Agriculture. 


Relati i h Borrowers 


The over-all relationship of the REA to its borrowers is one of the re- 
lationships of a banker to its creditors. REA, as a public agency, is the 
banker, and the borrowers are lergely private enterprises of two principal 
tyoes - nonprofit cooperatives and commercial utilities. Municivalities and 
public-utility districts are the major public agencies using REA loan funds. 


The Rural Electrification Administration has the resvonsibility of 
determining the size of the job to be done and the need for loan funds, and 
on this basis the Administration obtains annually from the Congress an appro- 
priation for administrative purposes and an authorization to borrow funds from 
the Treasury for the loan program. It should be recognized that the Congress 
gave the Administration the responsibility of providing central-station 
electric service to persons in rural areas who are not receiving such service. 
Coincidentally, it required that such service should be provided on a self- 
liquidating business basis. Although the Administration has been criticized 
for establishing numerous requirements of its borrowers and for providing 
suvervision and assistance, it is generally recognized that the minimum 
requirements and supervision now in effect are essential to loan security. 
Actually, with the limited amount of administrative funds available, it has 
been necessary to provide suvervision and managerial assistance on a selective 
basis only. As the newly established borrowers gain experience and economic 
stability, less attention is given them. Thus, borrowers are encouraged to 


be self-reliant, and the administrative costs to the Government are held to a 
miniman. 


Rural electric cooperatives and others wishing to borrow funds from REA 
submit apvlications indicating theareas and the members or consumers to be 
served and the detailed purposes for which loan funds are to be used. Detailed 
examinations and appraisals are made of these applications to determine whether 
the loan is economically feasible; for example, whether the loan can be self- 
liquidating within the prescribed amortization period. The primary concern in 
loan agpraisal is whether the expected revenues from the sale of electric 
energy will be sufficient to meet the onerating and maintenance costs of the 
system and to repay the interest and loan capital as scheduled. Exvected 
revenues from the sale of electric energy denend upon the estimated consump- 
tion per consumer and consumer density ver mile in relation to the cost of 
providing electric service. If the appraisal and the feasibility study indi- 
cate that the proposed loan can be repaid within the period allowed, the 
necessary loan contract is executed, along with the necessary notes and 
mortgages on the facilities financed. Corporate borrowers carry the full 
responsibility for these loans and the only recourse in case of default is 
that of foreclosure on the facilities financed by the loan. 


After the loan is made, plans and specifications are prepared by consult- 
ing engineers. With REA approval of the plans and specifications, borrowers 
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proceed to volace orders for equinment or to obtain labor and material con- 
tracts for the construction of a particular section of their power system. 
However, no money is advanced until requisitions are received by the REA 
indicating the spyecific purvoses for which the money is to be expended. An 
additional requisite to the advance of funds to the borrower is that equip- 


ment, materials, and construction must conform to the standards established 
by the Administration. 


Borrowers may be given a 2- to 5-year interest-accumulation veriod dur- 
ing which no payments of interest or principal are required. This nermits 
the electric distribution systems to reach a stage of maturity which will 
enable them to carry overating costs‘and to meet scheduled loan revayments 
without an excessive financial turden. This is a matter of administrative 
policy, inasmuch as the statutory authority merely requires that the loan be 
repaid within a 35-year period. The rate of revayment or the amortization 
schedule is simoly an administrative requirement. 


Section 12 of the Rural Electrification Act authorizes the Administrator 
to extend the revayment period for Section 4 loans uo to a maximum of 5 years, 
if it is determined that circumstances justify the longer neriod. In no case, 
however, may the loan period exceed 40 years under the present terms of the 
Act. Section 5 loans for consumer facilities may be extended for a maximum 
of 2 years only, under the same statutory authority. 


Insofar as the rural electric cooperatives are concerned, members build 
up their equities in the systems that serve them, as the principal and inter- 
est are repaid to the Treasury of the United States. As the loans are repaid, 
borrowers are encouraged to establish "capital credit" accounts for each mem- 
ber and to initiate other necessary procedures for carrying out the vrinciples 
of cooverative ownership. In this way, these farmer-owned rural electric 
systems will eventually be free of debt and able to operate at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to their consumer members. 


As a security measure, REA annually audits the records of the rural 
electric cooveratives, except those cases in which borrowers employ accredited 
CPA audits. As soon as borrowers achieve adequate maturity and economic 
stability, they are encouraged to employ private auditing services. Managerial 
assistance also is provided for the benefit of the cooperatives in behalf of 
establishing good management and efficient overating vractices. However, the 
funds available for this purpose have not been sufficient to provide managerial 
assistance and guidance to all borrowers. Consequently, this service is 
limited to those needing it most in behalf of warranting loan security. 


Thus, it is clear that the major part of the REA vrogram has been the 
establishment and the financing of absolutely new business enterprises. The 
social objective of the program is to provide electric service to those rural 
people who do not have this service. At the same time, this over-all aim 
mist be carried out in a businesslike manner and on a basis that will result 
in repayment of the loans within the amortization veriod allowed. 


a 
Repayment and Delinquency 


The repayment record of REA borrowers has been better than might have 
been expected of these newly established enterprises. By June 30, 1949, 
approximately $185,416,055 in interest and principal had become due on REA 
loans. By the same date, borrowers had repaid $203,694,497, including advance 
payments of approximately $19,281,894. Only $976,145 was due 30 days or 
longer at the beginning of this fiscal year. This represents less than 1 per- 
cent of the amount due. 


This record is outstanding in two respects. (1) It should be recognized 
that REA borrowers are obliged to repay 100 percent of their initial capital, 
whereas practically no other private utility is obligated to amortize its 
investment. (2) They are doing this in territories in which commercial utili- 
ties have not been willing to risk investments because of low financial returns. 


Only two foreclosures have been necessary to date. A small commercial 
power company on the east coast of North Carolina was severely damaged by 
storm. There seemed to be no way by which the system could be rehabilitated 
satisfactorily. In order to facilitate the transfer of the remains of this 
system to a neighboring rural electric cooperative, foreclosure was necessary. 
By so doing, the facilities were retuilt and incorporated into the neighbor- 
ing coopverative. The second foreclosure resulted from comolete dissection of 
@ proposed service area by "svite lines" which were installed by a neighboring 
power commany to prevent the cooperative system from construcing a self- 
liquidating enterprise. In this case, foreclosure was necessary to clear the 
records of a small amount that had been advanced for preliminary engineering 
plans. Construction on the project was never begun. 


This vast record, however, does not mean that REA is complacent concern- 
ing the future. Peak debt requirements for the cooverative system remain to 
be exverienced as the interest accumulation periods on successive loans come 
to an end. Diligent efforts on the part of both the loan agency and the bor- 
rowers will be necessary to make sure that each rural electric cooperative 
maintains efficient management and provides high-quality service. If this 


can be accomplished, the past favorable record of loan repayment should con- 
tinue. 


Job Remaining to be Done 


Following the close of World War II, numerous types of construction 
equipment and facilities were in short supply. These shortages and rising 
costs retarded the extension of rural electric service throughout the country. 
It was not until early 1949 that the severe shortage of electrical conductor 
appeared to be over. As fiscal year 1950 began, only two obstacles apveared 
to be in the way of vrojecting the program at an optimum rate: (1) Power 
supply, and (2) the inadequacy of REA administrative funds. 


It was observed above that the shortage of power-generating c2acity has 
necessitated an increase in the amount of REA loans for this purpose. The 
ranid expansion in consumotion of electric power by both rural and nonrural 
consumers has far exceeded the additions to the Nation's generating cavacity. 
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This is a particularly important problem throughout the Northwest, the Great 
Plains, and portions of the Southern States. Unfortunately, large generating 
plants cannot be constructed quickly, and it is likely to be several years be- 
fore adequate generating and transmission cavacity is provided. 


e The REA loan function has expanded without a corresvonding expansion in 
the "housekeeping" and service activities, including technical, engineering 

» and managerial assistance to borrowers, that are needed to advance the entire 
program most effectively. This is indicated by the fact that a $1,300,000,000 
loan program was authorized by the Congress for the fiscal years 1%8, 1949, 

i and 1950. This means that the accumlated loan program of the Administration 
may exceed $2,000,000,000 by the end of the current year. Thus, administrative 
responsibilities for both construction activities and loan security have pyra- 
mided, but in terms of man-years, the amounts available annually for adminis- 
1s. tration of this ravidly expanded program have remained practically constant 
since 1946. 


On June 30, 1949, avproximately 22 percent of the Nation's farms and a 
substantial number of rural nonfarm dwellings and commnity establishments 
were still unmelectrified. Although loans have been made for the extension of 
service to a substantial number of those still unelectrified, the job is far 
from comletion. In addition to the farms and other rural homes that remain 
to be served, the provision of adequate power generation and transmission 
; capacity still revresents a formidable task. As of this date, loan anplica- 
tions on hand and in process of vrevaration total approximately $421,000,000 
for all purnvoses (fig. 2). 
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The problems associated with the design of systems to serve the areas 
yet unprovided for are increasing in complexity and intensity. Spvarsely povu- 
lated areas of the Great Plains States present difficult vroblems for both 
borrower and loan agency. Ways must be found to integrate small-town systems 
with rural areas so that rural people may be served on a self-liquidating 
basis. “Area coverage," or service to all the potential consumers within each 
borrower's service area, is the ultimate aim. Longer amortization periods may 
be necessary in order to reach some of the sparsely populated areas. And it 
may not be possible to serve a limited number of isolated dwellings and enter- 
vrises. This latter group, however, is not expected to be very large. Con- 
tinued expansion in the produchon of cheap electric power is requisite to the 
completion of the rural electrification progran. 


The most difficult areas remaining to be served are those pockets that 
remain within the commercial utility system areas throughout the country. Un- 
less the commercial companies accept a program of area coverage, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the REA program can assist the persons involved in obtaining 
ceutral-station electric service under the present loan authority. 
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The position of rural electric cooperatives in the program of the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been mentioned. These cooveratives are 
organized and operated by rural people who desire to obtain central-station 
electric service. They are incorporated under the special and general cooper- 
ative laws of the resvective States, as nonprofit farmer cooveratives. 


In general, rural electric cooperatives conform to the organization of 
other types of farmer cooperatives. A board of directors is elected by and 
from the membership of the cooperative. They employ a manager who, along with 
a staff of service and office personnel, carries on the day-to-day functions 
of providing electric service. Members control policies through the election 
of the board of directors and by direct action at general meetings. 


Up to June 1949, 966 rural electric cooperatives had been organized. 
These organizations are expanding ranidly, and on the same date the average 
cooverative had about 800 miles of vower line serving approximately 2,600 mem- 
bers. This vast network of electric cooveratives represents one of the 
largest single-purvose cooperative movements in the world. 


Rural electric cooperatives overate on an “area coverage" basis. This 
means that they endeavor to serve all the potential consumers within their 
respective service areas, rather than to extend service only to the largest 
consumers or to those that can be served most economically. As nonprofit 
organizations, their aim is to vrovide a valuable vublic service to all rural 
veople at the lowest practicable cost. Whether all cooperatives will be able 
to complete area coverage service will devend upon their ability to serve the 
sparsely-pvopulated areas along with the more densely populated areas. The 
problem is one of extending electric service to all rural people on a basis 
that will produce sufficient revenues from the sale of power to pay the usual 
operating costs and to repay the loans. 
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The strength of these cooperatives in the long run devends-on contimed 
member interest in their overating vrogram. The members of any cooverative 
must continue to exercise an active role in the management of their organiza- 
tion if it is to continue to serve them satisfactorily. The attainment of 
continuous, active, and intelligent member participation in the management of 
rural electric cooperatives is a prime responsibili y of the REA program and 
of all educational leaders concerned with the welfare of our rural veople. 
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Returns on Farm-Mortgage Loans of Life Insurance Companies.- A recent 
study of Costs and Returns on Farm Mortgage Lending by Life Insurance Companies 
1945-1947, by Raymond J. Saulnier of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
throws new light on gross and net returne on farm-mortgage investments held by 
these companies. In each of the 3 years covered, more than one-half of the 
surveyed companies reported gross income between 4.00 and 4.75 percent of their 
loan investments in farm mortgages. A sample check of 18 comvanies showed an 


average gross income decline from 4.65 percent in 1545 to 4.46 percent in 1946 
and to 4.26 vercent in 1947. 


Net income after costs, without allowance for potential loss, was 3.71 
percent of average loan investment in 1945; 3.34 percent in 1546; and 2.68 per- 
cent in 1947. Costs deducted from gross income include expenses of branch 
offices, originating fees paid to correspondents, servicing fees, and expenses . 
of home offices. Companies with small portfolios reported both the highest and 
the lowest total costs relative to their respective loan investments. 


One factor in the relatively low net returns on these investments has 
been the rapid rate of loan repayment during 1945-47, which makes the effective 
terms of the loans much shorter than the contract terme. This condition, which 
tends to increase loan-acquisition costs per $1,000 o7 outstanding loans, may 
be temporary. In 1946 and 1947, three-fourths of the reporting companies indi- 
cated repayments at a rate that would retire their entire portfolio in 2 to 5 
years. A substantial volume of new loans is thus required to maintain or 
increase outstanding loans. 


Federal Transportation Tax Studied.- "The Federal Excise Tax on the 
Transvortation of Property with Special Reference to Agriculture," is the title 
of a recent (processed) study by Ezekiel Limmer, Transportation Economist in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Among other things, the economic effects 
and administrative aspects of the tax, opinions favoring and disapproving this 
form of excise, and conclusions reached are contained in the 37 pages. 


USES AND MISUSES OF THE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTUREL/ 
Roy J. Burroughs 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, which has been comoiled annually be- 
ginning in 1940, has been widely used in discussions of the financial aspects 
of agriculture. The vurvose of this article is to call attention to the more 
imortant uses that can be made of these data and tc indicate the character- 
istics of the data that make them inappropriate for certain other vurposes. 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture (herein shortened to BSA) shows the 
aggregate value of the physical vlant and equivment of farms in the United 
States together with the household goods and most of the intangible financial 
wealth of farm families (table 1). These are the "assets" of agriculture. 

It also shows the amount of liabilities owed by farmers, the debts of land- 
lords arising from land ownershiv or farming activities, and the value of the 
equity or proprietary rights of owners (both owner- and tenant-operators and 
landlords) in the farming industry. These are the “claims” of agriculture. 


The BSA victures agriculture as though it were a vast unified erterprise 
associated with one great farm household containing millions of peonle. When 
an individual farmer keeps accounts, he finds it difficult to separate the 
transactions pertaining to the farm enterprise (the business or production 
phase of a farm) from the transactions associated with the farm household (the 
consumption aspect of farm life). Yet conceptually the farm enterprise is the 
managerial unit of farm business, whereas the farm household is the unit of 
consumption expenditures. In practice the two concevts are hard to separate. 
In like manner the social scientist has difficulty in keeping the accounting 
for agriculture as an industry sevarated from the accounting for farm house- 
holds taken in the aggregate. Thus the BSA mixes industry and household items. 
For example, farm real estate was valued on Jenuary 1, 1949 at more than 65 
billion dollars. An indeterminate portion of this value reflected the presence 
of houses, used mainly though not entirely for consumption purposes. Of the 
nearly 15 billion dollars of deposits and currency owned by farm pveople, some 
part may be regarded as a necessary aseet of the farming business; the rest 
may be considered as belonging to the households living on farm property. 
United States savings bonds might be regarded mainly as assets of the house-. 
hold economy. Investments in farmers’ cooperatives likewise might be viewed 
as nonfarming items, although farming could be interpreted broadly enough to 
cover such investments. The family automobile is used for both business and 
vleasure. This investment and the related overated costs need to be separated 
both in personal accounting by farm families and in social accounting by 
social scientists. In practice, the proper division, when made, must be somewhat 


arbitrary. Household equipment is used mainly in family living but also to 
some extent in farm production. 


1/ Persons interested in the technical aspects of this subject are referred 
to two articles by the author: "The Agricultural Segment of the National Bal- 


ance Sheet," to apvear in Volume Twelve by the National Conference on Income 
and Wealth; and "The Balance Sheet of Agriculture - Meaning, Uses, Conceptual 


Limitations" to appear in the January 1950 issue of Agricultural Economics 
Research, BAE, USDA. 


TABLE 1.- Comparative balance sheet of agriculture, United States, January 1, 1940, 1945, and 1948-49 1/ 
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Viewed in another way, the BSA includes elements pertaining to farm 
owner-operators, to tenant-operators, to landlords not on farms including gov- 
ernmental units, and to some persons living on farms who do not engage in 
farming. In the case of owner-overators, the BSA includes all their farm real 
estate, all their physical non-real-estate assets, and all of their holdings 
of important types of financial assets. It also, so far as possible, includes 
all the debts of these operators whether from farm overations or from house- 
hold operation. In the case of tenant-operators, the BSA includes the non- 
real-estate assets, both physical and financial, and their debts. 


In the case of landlords, the BSA includes the value of the land they 
own and the amount of debt secured by farm real estate. It also includes 
other assets or debts of landlords directly linked with farming. Thus some 
landlords own livestock either as individuals or in partnership with a tenant. 
It is believed some of the bank deposits of landlords not living on farms may 
be reported by banks as deposits of farmers. Most of the debts of landlords 
that are secured by livestock, machinery, and the like probably are included; 
but unsecured debts for similar purposes borrowed from city banks often are 
not classified as agricultural. Personal debts of landlords not arising from 
farming operations presumably are not included. 


Some families are headed by resident farm laborers. Other farm resi- 
dents earn their living from nonfarm occupations or investments. The BSA 
includes the houses of both such types of residents along with farm real 
estate. In principle at least, the BSA includes the household equipment of 
farm residents who work on farms and in practice probably reflects the value 
of the equipment of farm residents having nonfarm occupations. The debts of 
such families may or may not be included in the various farm-debt series, 
largely because these marginal cases are not clearly defined for purposes of 
statistical reporting. In principle, the United States savings bonds owned by 
nonoperator farm resident families are included, but.in practice they are 
often partially omitted. 


The prevaration of the BSA requires the assembling of many separate 
statistical series having varying degrees of reliability. Such a series as 
the non-real-estate debt to miscellaneous noninstitutional lenders is of a 
tentative character, pending provision of suitable surveys to remedy this note- 
worthy defect in existing statistical revorts. The series on debt to institu- 
tional lenders is derived from reports of financial institutions and conse- 
quently has a relatively low margin of possible error. Interfarmer claims 
should be stricken from both assets and liabilities, but there is insufficient 
information to permit this refinement in the BSA. 


The BSA is thus composed of national totals of the various separate com- 
ponents. Were individual farmers and landlords and farm residents to submit 
balance sheets each year, the summation of such figures would vrovide data for 
an industrial balance sheet somewhat like the BSA. That is to say, the BSA is 
an aggregate that in principle should provide the same national data as would 
a consolidated balance sheet based on reports from farm operators, from farm 
landlords with respect to their farm interests only, and from other farm resi- 
dents with resnect to their financial and household items now reflected in the 
BSA. 
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Uses of the BSA 


The foregoing explanation of how the BSA is prevared may suggest how it 
may be correctly used. The financial position of agriculture may be examined 
at given points in time and comparisons may be made between pvoints in time. 
Thus in 1940 the total assets and claims of agriculture aggregated nearly 54 
billion dollars, whereas by 1949 they totaled more than 127 billion dollars. 
This increase was mainly the result of changes in prices and growth of finan- 
cial assets. 


The examination of the financial position of agriculture at a given voint 
in time, together with comparisons for different veriods, may take other forms. 
For example, the extent of capital formation or reduction can be ascertained, 
especially after allowance for price changes. The nature of the changes in 
physical cavital can be identified, such as increases in the investment in 
machinery or decreases in the investment in livestock. 


To illustrate the subject of capital formation, the balance sheet is ex- 
pressed not only in the vrices of the respective years but also in constant 
prices based on the prices of the prewar year 1940 (table 2). Since real 
estate is reported as having a value at 1940 prices of 33,642 million dollars 
in 1940 and in each year thereafter to 1949, this suggests that, despite a 
price inflation, physical changes have not occurred; or if they have, they 
have been self-compensating. Actually, the soil has been subject to both de- 
pletion and soil improvement. Buildings have depreciated and buildings have 
been improved. In the preparation of the balance sheet at constant prices, it 
was necessary to assume that these opposite influences are equal - that cavi- 
tal formation on one hand and disinvestment on the other were completely self- 
compensating. 


The livestock item of the balance sheet illustrates the case of disin- 
vestment. At 1940 prices the livestock item decreased from 5,133 million 
dollars in 1940 to 4,847 million in 1949. Machinery and motor vehicles 
illustrate the case of positive capital formation in agriculture. The invest- 
ment in such items at 1940 prices grew from 3,118 million dollars in 1940 to 
5,749 million in 1949. 


The relative values of balance sheet items is shown by the BSA. How 
does real estate compare in value with livestock, machinery, or other assets? 
How does mortgage debt on real estate compare with non-real-estate debt? How 
does it comoare with the value of real estate? How do liabilities compare 
with equities? How is the relative importance of the various items changing 
from year to year? Do the changes signify a trend associated with improve- 
ments in technology or merely those associated with general changes in price? 
Is there any evidence of canital savings as well as labor savings in the trend 
of technology? These and many other questions of interpretation are raised by 
the BSA; if they are related to other pertinent information they often can be 
answered. Then, too, the financial assets of farm veovle may be compared with 
the vhysical assets and with the various liabilities and equities. 


An adequate interpretation of the ratio of one item of the BSA to 
another often devends to some extent on the use of supplementary data. Thus 


TABLE 2.- Balance sheet of egriculture with physical assets valued at 1940 


prices, January 1, 1940, 1945, and 1948-49 


Item 1940 1945 1948 i. 1949 
Million | Million | Million | Million 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
Assets 
Physical assets (1940 prices): | 
Non-real-éstate: 
Machinery and motor vehicles . .|2/ 3,118/2/ 4,011!2/ 5,022 5,749 
Crops, stored on and off farms . 2,645 3,162/2/ 2,482 3,399 
Household equipment 2/ ..... 4,275 4,232 5.415 6,000 
Financial assets: 
Devosits and currency ...... 3,900 10,80012/ 15,300! 14,800 
United States savings bonds... . 24913/ 3,714!2/3/4,78113/ 5,024 
Investments in cooperatives... .| 826] 1,858 2,036 
| 
| 
| | 
Claims 
Liabilities (outstanding amount): | 
Real estate mortgages .--.+--+.+-+-. 6,586 4,933! 4,882 5,108 
Non-real-estate debt: | 
To principal institutions: | | 
Excluding loans held or guaran-! | 
teed by Commodity Credit | | | 
Corporation. ....... .!2/ 1,504/2/ 1,622! 2,302! 2,714 
Loans held or guaranteed by | | 
Commodity Credit Corporation | 4us 6831 2/ 84 1,152 
To others. ....- 1,500!2/ 1,100! 1,800! 2,200 
Equities (residual balance) .... $8,09312/ 64,345! 64,323 
53.768 66,431 |2/ 73,43! 75,497 
1/ 1940 valuation of farm land and buildings. 
2/ Revised. 


3/ Estimated valuation for 1940 plus purchases minus devreciation. 
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with respect to the financial assets, although the ratio of liquid assets to 
debts has some significance even in the aggregate, it is more important to 
realize - upon the basis of scanty data but overwhelming logic - that the 
versons with the bulk of the liquid assets are not those with the bulk of the 
debts. Even so, the improved liquidity in the financial position of farm 
peovle that develoved during the war and postwar years has contributed materi- 
ally to recent farm improvements and now provides a reserve, even though 


unevenly distributed, which will helpy sustain buying power in a period of fall- 
ing income. 


Between 1940 and 1949 proprietary equities increased from a level of 44 
to a level of 116 billion dollars. During that period the vercentage of farms 
operated by full- and part-owners increased from 60.7 percent in 1940 to 71.8 
in 1948.2/ Fewer of the Nation's farms were operated by tenants in 1948 than 
in any year since 1880 - the first year for which tenure data are available. 
This trend means that, except as offset by some recent increases in debt, 
owner-operators have an increasing share of the proprietary equities, espe- 
cially with resvect to their rights in land. Their vroportionate rights in 
the other assets also probably have increased. In many cases the shift from 
tenancy to owner operation revresents merely a transfer of title; the same 
operator continues on the same farm as before. In other cases a change in 
farm operators is involved. In a period of rising lend values the chances 
are that the proprietary equity in a farm that is transferred to a new owner 
will have declined relative to the total value and that the amount of mortgage 
debt will have increased. The recent increase of mortgage debt that has 
accompanied the active market for farms reflects this situation. 


Both owner-operators and landlords gain equity from rising land values 
if debts do not rise as rapidly as land values, as was the case after 140. 
Indeed, 44 percent of the increase in proprietary equities between 1940 and 
1949 was the result of a rise in land values. Obviously tenants do not share 
in this form of gain but only in changing values of other assets. Individual 
owner-operators and landlords own about 87 percent of farm land; corporations, 
partnerships, and public agencies own the remainder. This remainder includes 
local, State, and Federal governments. Public land holdings are part of the 
assets of agriculture, hence public agencies are among the proprietors. It is 
interesting that one-tenth of the titles to farm land are held by women.3/ 
Some of these are active operators, others are landlords. The increases in 


equities are thus widely distributed among a variety of proprietors, many of 
whom are not farmers. 


Owner-overators and landlords owe the debt that is secured by real 
estate mortgages. The lower real estate mortgage indebtedness of vostwar 
years, compared with prewar, represents reduced obligations of both of these 
classes of proprietors. The non-real-estate debt represents obligations 
mainly of people living on farms whether or not they are owners; in the main 
they do not include debts of nonfarm landlords. 


2/ Inman, Buis T., "Current Farm Tenure Trends," Agricultural Economics 
Research, BAE, USDA, July 1949, vo. 
3/ The Agricultural Situation, July 1948, p. 12. 


Besides giving cross-sectional pictures of agriculture at various points 
of time, the BSA provides a means for comparing agriculture with other seg- 
ments or with the whole of the national economy. When businessmen meet and 
ask, “How are you doing?" - they mean such things as: Is the business earning 
e favorable return? Are assets in liquid form? Business consultants, econo- 
mists, and Government administrators ask similar questionsof the economy as a 
whole and of its industrial sectors. Data from the balance sheet help in a 
comparison of agriculture with other sectors of the economy. When sufficient 
supplementary data become available inter-sector claims can be established, 
and flows of money within agriculture and between agriculture and other parts 
of the economy can be measured. 


An end product of such analyses should be an improved understanding of 
how our economic system is operating; a knowledge of its weak voints; a recog- 
nition of the danger signals which, if heeded, may prevent economic distress 
and general depression; and a judgment concerning the results of efforts to 
stabilize the economy. In other words the BSA is not an end in itself. 

Rather it is a tool which, together with other pertinent data, can be used to 
analyze the economic situation at any given time and from time to time. 


Misuses of the BSA 


Although the BSA is useful in the analysis of financial and economic 
affairs, it is sometimes used wrongly. One of the most frequent mistakes is 
to suopose that increases in the proprietary equities arise solely from 
retained earning. That this is not true can be seen from a review of the 
principal factors that influence equities. From what has vreceded, it is evi- 
dent that increases in the values of assets arising from orice changes are 
reflected directly in higher equities. Assets are written up to take account 
of higher unit vrices. Increased income influences the equities to the extent 
that it is used to increase holdings of assets or to reduce debts. Assets may 
rise or fall, however, because of changes in the level of living without any 
change in the income flow or any variation in the prices in which assets are 
valued. Moreover, other transactions involving transfers of titles to assets 
or increases or decreases of debts, influence equities. For example, the sale 
of heavily indebted farms to new purchasers who finance the deal with cash 
that was not previously considered a part of the assets of agriculture results 
in higher equities. 


A second frequent source of misunderstanding comes from the fact that the 
balance sheet has a coverage somewhat different from that of the income state- 
ment. The BSA includes United States savings bonds and time depnosits whereas 
income data do not include interest on these assets. The BSA includes house- 
hold equipment and motor vehicles, but the computations of expenses to 
ascertain net income omit the depreciation of household equipment and omit 
half or more of the depreciation of family automobiles. Furthermore, the BSA 
includes with assets of agriculture those commodities that are stored on or 
off farms by farm operators and landlords as security of loans guaranteed by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The corresponding loans are classed with 
debts of farmers. Yet the income data include the vroceeds of loans with the 
cash receipts from marketing of farm products. 
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A third mistake is to suppose that the financial condition of a typical 
farm, either owner or tenant, could be obtained by dividing the assets or 
claims by the number of farms. Equity holders are too diverse. The proprie- 
tors, as has been emphasized, include owners and tenants, operators and land- 
lords, individuals and corporations, and private persons and governments. A 
single farm may have two or more types of proprietors: Tenant-operator, indi- 
vidual landlord, and possibly, for part of the land, a governmental landlord 
of leased public land. That the average farm is not likely to be typical as 
to financial organization can be seen when it is considered that such an 
average would produce a part-owner farm with mortgage debt on the part owned 
by the operator. In 1945 such farms represented less than 5 percent of all 
farms in the United States. 


Even if the proprietors were all owner-operators, an average obtained by 
dividing the BSA by the number of farms would not reveal the typical farmer. 
This follows from the probability already discussed that farmers who owe the 
bulk of the debts probably are not the ones with the bulk of the financial 
assets. The farmers owing the bulk of the debts also might control more than 
average amounts of physical assets. Hence, any average of all cases would 
vroduce a nontypical and unmeaningful figure. 


The degree of revresertation of these various types of proprietors in 
the assets varies from item to item. In the case of real estate it already 
has been shown that the division of ownership between operating owners and 
nonoperating landlords is moving in the favor of the operators at this time. 
In the case of bank deposits, all the deposits of farm operators are intended 
to be included. To some extent the deposits of nonoperators who receive 
income from farming also may be included. In princivle, the data on savings 
bonds represent the ownership of persons living on farms - persons who may 
vary from subsistence farmers in mountain "hollows" to wealthy estate owners 
on the Hudson River who commute daily to Wall Street. In practice, the bonds 
of the wealthy probably are less fully represented than are those of other 
income groups. The well-to-do are more likely to buy their bonds in urban 
financial centers where their vourchases would be revorted with statistics for 
cities rather than for farms. The non-real-estate vhysical assets are divided 
among owners and landlords although the operators probably control most of 
these inventories. The tenant-operators would have a somewhat smaller share 
of these assets than the landlords would have of the land, because the land- 
lords also own some of these non-real-estate vhysical assets. 


A final caution is that in principle the BSA shows the aggregate circunm- 
stances of farms as defined by the Census of Agriculture. Many activities are 
called "farming" that the average person would little suspect to be farming. 
According to Census usage apiaries, mushroom cellars greenhouses, nurseries, 
and some other businesses are "farms." Many of the physical assets of these 
so-called farms, particularly real estate, get into the assets of agriculture 
although the financial assets of such business probably would not. 


The farms covered by the BSA not only conduct widely differing types of 
enterprises but also the acreage and the value of vroducts vary tremendously. 
The percentage distribution of farms by size clasees in 1945 was revorted by 
the Census, as shown in table 3. The vercentage distribution by value of 
>roduct in 1944 reveals an even greater range (table 4). 
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TABLE 3.- Percentage distribution of farms by 
acreage, 1945 1/ 
Acreage Percent Cumulative 
| Percent | Percent 
down 
Under 10 acres. ..... | 10.1 10.1 100.0 
10 - 29 acres 16.1 26.2 89.9 
30 - 49 acres. 12.1 38.3 73.8 
50 - 69 acres - «+ « | 8.1 46.4 61.7 
70 * 99 acres -+ + + «+ « » | 11.7 58.1 53.6 
100 - 139 acres. ..-.. | 10.8 68.9 41.9 
- 179 acres | 967 78.6 31.1 
180 - 219 acres ----+-- 4.8 83.4 21.4 
220 - 259 acres 3.6 87.0 16.6 
260 - 499 acres. 8.1 95.1 13.9 
500 - 599 acres... ss 3.0 98.0 4.9 
1,000 acres and over ..-.-. 1.9 100.0 1.9 


1/ U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1945, Farms and Ferm Characteristics by 


Size of Farm, Table C, ». XXXII. 


TABLE 4.- Percentage distribution of farms by value 


of product, 1944 1/ 


Curmlative 

Value of vroduct | Percent | Percent | Percent 

down | un 

9.5 9.5 100.0 
250 - 7.4 16.9 | 90.5 
@ 6 15.5 66.8 48.7 
| 8.8 88.3 2065 
10,000 = 39,999 | 45 | 99.6 4.9 
40,000 and over 9.4 100.9 0.4 


1/ U. S. Census of Agriculture: 1945, Farms and Farm Characteristics by 


Value of Products, Table C, p. XXIV. 
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Further Research Needed 


In view of the need for more information than can be obtained from the 
present balance sheet and income statement at least two lines of further re- 
search are needed. One would develop data on all cash transactions of farmers 
and flows of money to and from the agricultural sector of the economy. Limited 
work of this character for the entire economy is now being sponsored by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research through the leadership of Professor Morris 
Copeland of Cornell University. 


The second line of research work would develop various tyves of balance 
sheets for different facets of agriculture. One approach would vrovide aggre- 
gate balance sheets of agriculture (or of households as the case may be) by 
geographic areas and other classes. Waite and Cox have vrepared such a balance 
sheet of agriculture for the State of Mirnesota.4/ The other approach would 
provide distributions of individual farm firms (or of farm households as the 
case may be) according to such items as size of investment, net worth, finan- 
cial assets, ratios of one item to another, and other elements of financial 
status according to tenure, location. A survey of this sort is nearing com 
pletion in Virginia. The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, and the Virginia Bankers Association in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics surveyed farm operators in scientifically 
selected geographic areas of the State. Were such studies extended over most 
of the agricultural States of the Nation the BSA would become far more meaning- 
ful by revealing the details and variations which the aggregate date now in 
use are unable to provide. 


These two approaches and some of the possible bases for subclassification 
within each approach may be listed as follows: 


Possible types of balance sheets 
for agriculture 


A. Aggregate balance sheets 
1. Industry of agriculture by 
a. U. S. total 
b. Geographic groupings 
1. State 
2. Type of farming 
3. Other 
c. Other groupings 
1. Tenure 
2. Size of farm 
3. Gross income 
4. Other characteristics 


2. Households on farms viewed as an aggregate by 
a. U. S. total 


4/ Cox, Rex W. and Waite, Warren C., Financial Structure of Minnesota 


Agriculture, Bul. 402, Agr. Exp. Sta., University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn., March 1949. 
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b. Geogravhic groupings 
c. Other grouvings 
1. Tenure 
2. Net worth classes 
3. Other 


B. Distribution of individual farms and households 
1. Individual households by 
a. Net worth 
b. Total assets controlled 
c. Types of assets held 
d. Tenure 
e. Other characteristics 
2. Individual farm entervrises (firms) by 
a. Size of farm 
b. Total assets 
c. Tenure of principal portion of acreage 
d. Significant ratios 
e. Other 


State experiment stations of the land-grant colleges, State bankers 
associations, Federal Reserve banks, private research foundstions, and similar 
regional or State organizations that are interested in a better interpretation 
of the financial status of farms and farmers will find this e fertile field 
for exploration. . 
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Land Values and the Land Market in North Dakota.- The Great Plains is a 
region that has experienced violent fluctuations in crop yields and in prices 
of its farm products. The resultant instability of farm income presents a 
difficult problem in meeting fixed debt charges, especially when the debt has 
been based on the exceptional earnings and land values of good times. 


Rainer Schickele and Reuben Engelking in a recent North Dakota bulletin 
of the above title, discuss many aspects of this situation. An interesting 
analysis for North Dakota of past movements of land values and related develop- 
ments, such #s the serious foreclosure difficulties, has been presented ae a 
basis for understanding the problem which the authors describe in part as: 


(1) How could lend values be kept more closely in line with the long- 
time earning capacity of North Dakota farms? 


(2) When, at what prices, and on what financial terms can farmers 
afford to buy land without jeopardizing their future? 


(3) How could land charges be prevented from absorbing, during years 
of poor yields and low prices, so large a provortion of the farm 
income that the remainder is too small to keep the farm family 
elive and the farm overation going? 


(4) What changes might be made to better adavt present conventional 
mortgage contracts, tax assessment and collection procedures, 
and foreclosure laws, to the characteristics of the area and the 
ferme as going concerns? 
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SIGNIFICANCE TO FARMERS OF HOUSING ACT OF 1949 
Roy J. 


That part of the Housing Act of 1949 which relates to farm housing is 
intended to provide a partial solution to "the farm housing problem."1/ It 
proposes to use the results of research, on-site technical services, credit, 
and grants to effect improvements in the farm-housing situation. It also 
establishes a parallel program for farm-service buildings. This article first 
considers the broader aspects of the farm-housing problem by reviewing briefly 
the obstacles to improvement. Next the program of the new housing law is 
examined. Finally, summary consideration is given to suggestions for further 
steps to improve farm-housing conditions. 


Problem relates to value judgments.- The magnitude of the farm-housing 
problem is related to certain commonly expressed attitudes or value judgments. 
For example, some farm housing is considered below the minimum standard neces- 
sary to assure safe, healthful, or "decent" living conditions. Indeed, the 
Congress declares in the Housing Act of 1949 that national policy is "the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family," and announces a program of 
“governmental assistance for decent, safe, and sanitary farm dwellings and 
related facilities . . ."2/ It is generally believed also that farm housing 
should be improved with respect to efficiency of lay-out, availability of con- 
veniences, and presence of other amenities. Finally, it is the opinion of 


some that it is inequitable for farm housing to be inferior to that in urban 
areas 


Obstacles Improv t 


Improvement of housing whether in country or city is handicapped by the 
limitation and irregularity of income received by a significant fraction of 
families, by the large investment and high cost per unit of shelter, by the 
lower relative value so often placed on housing in comparison with alternative 
uses of income, and by the views of dominant groups as to what is an appropri- 
ate standard of living for others. These general elements of the problem have 
various specific aspects, in some of which both economic and social factors 
are intermingled. 


Some obstacles are common to both farm and nonfarm situations. Funda- 
mentally, the lack of adequate housing stems more from low and fluctuating 
incomes of individuals than from anything else. This is shown by the rapid 
rate of modernization of farmhouses during the recent postwar prosperity. But 
even when agriculture is generally prosperous many farm families remain in the 
lower-income groups. 


One obstacle is the difficulty of reducing the costsof a high-value 
product by applying mass production methods and standardization to the con- 
struction industry and to its related enterprises for marketing tmilding 
materials. Some difficulties are inherent in the products of the industry, 


1/ Public Law 171 - 8lst Congress, Title V, approved July 15, 1949. 
2/ Ibid., Sec. 2. 


gome in the nature of the market, and some in the business and governmental 
pattern. 


A related obstacle arises from the fact that much of the housing in the 
United States was built in an earlier era when efficient lay-outs and labor- 
saving mechanical facilities were unknown. Often it is quite as expensive to 
modernize a structure as to build a new one. 


Social stratification sometimes imposes obstacles to the improvement of 
housing. The resistance of dominant groups to changes in the social and 
economic status of others helps to cause both the slums of cities and some of 
the unseemly conditions on farms.3/ 


Obstacles Unique to Farms 


Some obstacles to improved housing are mainly limited to farm commni- 
ties. 


One of these, now rapidly diminishing, is the fact that many farmers are 


slow to adopt new ideas and patterns of life. Some farm people who live in 
inferior houses feel little, if any, need for better dwellings than those they 
occupy. This is true also of some urban dwellers but it is believed that this 
attitude is much more common in the rural sections. Unless people want im- 
proved housing enough to work harder to get it or to shift some of their 
income from other uses, outside help intended to improve farm housing is 
greatly handicapped. 


Another obstacle to improvement of houses, more common to the country 
than the city, is a sentiment against borrowing for this purpose, at least 
until the farm mortgage is fully repaid. Many farmers feel that the enjoyment 
of improved housing should be deferred until obligations against the farm are 
retired or until the improvement can be financed from current income. These 
same farmers might not hesitate to borrow for the purpose of improving cash 
income. Although the real income produced by a house may contribute some cash 
values that help reduce the mortgage, most of the contribution made by good 
housing is not measured in cash income. 


These attitudes are largely an outgrowth of the economic and legal 
inseparability of house and farm. The two cannot be treated separately. They 
must be treated as a single economic and legal entity. The market for the 
house is the market for the farm and vice versa. A farmer hesitates to make 
a substantial investment in a house which he could not recapture in the market 
through resale. Moreover, the income from the farm supports the house unless 
outside employment is available. It is imperative not to increase obligations 
out of line with the income-producing power of the farm as this might lead to 
loss of both farm and home. Then, too, a mortgage is secured by the entire 
real estate - land and buildings. The amount that can be borrowed for a house 
depends upon the productivity of the farm and the encumbrances thereon and 
scarcely at all upon the cost of the house. Although credit arrangements are 
designed primarily for financing the purchase of real estate and for operating 


3/ Garnett, William E., Bul. 417, Va. Agr. Expt. Sta., October 1948. 
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the farm, they do not meet any of the special needs connected with financing 
the construction or remodeling of farmhouses. 


Tenure arrangements frequently are a limiting factor in the improvement 
of farm housing. Owners of rented farms have little financial incentive to 
improve the housing on their farms, except as such improvements may help to 
obtain better tenants or to hold good ones. Improvement of housing on a farm 
rented to a tenant adds expense to the owner and, if tenants customarily move 
each year, there is likely to be no financial incentive. Tenants who move 
frequently often show little regard for the facilities provided them, either 
from the standpoint of their own comfort or from that of protecting the owner's 
property. Also, under such conditions, tenants have little incentive to main- 
tain a house that is in a run-down condition or that was of a low structural 
level even when new. The answer to improved housing on tenant-operated farms 
would seem to depend in considerable measure upon the development of improved 
attitudes among both landlords and tenants. Then, too, longer-term leases, 
with provisions for compensation for the value of unexhausted improvements at 
the termination of a lease, would tend to encourage both proper maintenance 
and improvement of farm housing.4/ 


Another obstacle to rapid improvement of farmhouses is the limitation 
as to the availability of utilities and of skilled craftsmen who are adequately 
informed concerning new building materials and efficient lay-outs. Utilities 
euch as water and gas from a central supply are rarely present. Electricity, 
however, is now available to about 78 percent of farms. Services of architects 
and skilled craftemen generally are less available to farm than to nonfarm 
areas. 


The Housing Act of 1949 


The Housing Act of 1949 offers the means to attack some, but not all, 
of the obstacles to improved farm housing. The educational and technical ser- 
vices and research programs provided under the Act should benefit farmers in 
all income classes. Credit aids and grants are offered to a restricted group 
who need financial assistance. Provisions are made for the improvement of 
service buildings as well as housing. 


Definition of Farm 


The problem of determining the respective jurisdictions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Housing and Home Finance Agency was settled by 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture jurisdiction only over farms. Farms are 
defined as a parcel or parcels of land that constitute a single operating unit 
on which agricultural products worth $400 or more at 1944 price quotations are 
or can be produced.§/ Thus, despite fluctuations in prices of farm products, 
farms would remain in one jurisdiction or the other at all times. If, as in 
1948, prices averaged about 1 1/2 times the 1944 level, about $600 in receipts 
would be required to classify a parcel of land as a farm and thus to vlace it 


4/ Harris, Mershall D., Tharo, Max M., and Turner, Howard A., Better Farm 
Leases, U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmers Bul. 1969, June 1945. 
Sec. 50l, the Act. 
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within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. Some difficulties 
must be overcome in handling applications for loans in cases in which the land 
is merely “capable of producing" commodities of the required value. The matter 
presumably can be handled by appropriate regulation. 


This definition, established by law for jurisdictional purposes, differs 
from the definition established by the Buream of the Census for reporting pur- 
poses. In general, a farm is defined by the Census of Agriculture to include 
“agricultural enterprises of as much as three acres, or smaller tracts with 
annual production of $250 or more." In 1945, according to the Census of Agri- 
culture there were 5,859,000 farms and in 1947 on approximately the same number 
of farms, there were an estimated 7,499,000 rural-farm dwellings.6/ 


Over how many of these farms and farm dwellings is the Secretary of 
Agriculture given jurisdiction under the Housing Act of 19497 About 4,865,000 
farms and perhaps 6,227,000 farmhouses (if the over-all ratio of farms to 
houses applies) would be under the jurisdiction of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. About 994,000 farms and perhaps 1,272,000 farmhouses, as de- 
fined by the Census, would remain the responsibility for housing purposes of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and its constituent agencies. These rural 
“nonfarm areas" thus include those census “farm dwellings" that are outside the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture. The United States Housing Act, 
whereby the Public Housing Administration makes loans and contributions to 
local housing authorities for construction and operation of rental housing for 


low-income families, now is applicable only to “urban and rural nonfarm areas."7/ 


The logic of this arrangement rests on three considerations. Fundamen- 
tally, the Secretary of Agriculture has a responsibility for agriculture, not 
for housing as such; but the house and the farm are financially and legally 
inseparable. Hence the Secretary has a responsibility for farmhouses as a 
part of his responsibility for agriculture. Second, the Secretary cannot 
assume responsidility for every small garden when the principal occupation of 
the householder is nonagricultural. Hence a dividing line is established so 
that at least $400 at 1944 prices mst be produced to qualify land as a farm 
under the Act. Finally, the selection of a base year for prices assures the 
continuance of a farm in a given jurisdictional classification under all price 
conditions. A parcel of land stays in the same classification, other things 
remaining the same, regardless of price changes. In contrast, the Census 
definition admits more parcels to the farm classification as prices rise and 
excludes them as prices fall. The year 1944 was chosen because it is the most 
recent year for which Census data are available. 


ucatio Tec Serv 


So much public interest has been centered on the financial aids estab- 
lished by the Housing Act of 1949 that the significance of the provision of new 
technical services has been largely overlooked. The Extension Services of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Land-grant colleges have done much to focus 
the interest of farmers on the improvement of housing and farm-service 


6/ Series Census p. 70. No. 1. 
Public Law 171 - 8lst Congress, Sec. 307a. 
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buildings. Clinics, demonstrations, and distributions of plans and. literature 
although not solely responsible, have caused increasing numbers of farm fami- 
lies to want better houses. 


The new Act strengthens this existing progres: and goes further by 
authorizing on-site direct guidance to individual farmers. Under the Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture “is authorized to furnish, through such agencies as 
he may determine, to any person, including a person eligible for financial 
assistance under this title, without charge or at such charges as the Secretary 
may determine, technical services such as building plans, construction super- 
vision and inspection, and advice and information regarding farm dwellings and 
other buildings."8/ The Soil Conservation Service already has established the 
precedent for providing on-site technical services to individual farmers. 
Heretofore, the Extension Service in the main has confined itself to educa- 
tional activity. The Secretary of Agriculture now has authorized the Director 
of Extension to assume this new responsibility for providing technical con- 
struction services for all farmers other than those who have been approved for 
direct financial assistance under the Housing Act.9/ The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is responsible for the latter. 


The possible results of providing farmers with engineering and architec- 
tural services can hardly be judged until the number and quality of personnel 
to be used in the task are known. It is possible, however, to visualize a 
rather comprehensive building service for farmers under thie program. Farmers 
can be shown what needs to be done and how to do it most effectively. For 
example, upon request a technician possibly would be able to advise a farmer 
what can be done to remodel his home or other structures; what partitions can 
be removed and what cannot; where a room can be added; how a roof can be 
raised; the way to handle the new plumbing pipes to avoid freezing and to 
assure proper drainage; these and numerous other questions can be answered. 
Then the technician can prepare sketch plans that are understandable to the 
farmer; and he can prepare a set of specifications and a bill of materials. 

If the farmer does his own work, the technician would guide him over the diffi- 
cult spots. If skilled craftsmen are hired the technician could check results 
so the farmer would know whether he is getting his money's worth. 


A closely related function assigned to the Extension Service is the 
“promotion of construction of adequate farm dwellings and other buildings .. ." 
Here is an opportunity to revise the value judgments of farm people; to help 
them recognize and to want good housing. An important economic result may be 
expected: The market place will reflect this change in attitude in terms of a 
stronger demand for farms with improved houses and a lower demand for farms 
with poor houses. The appraised values of farms with good houses, or with 
poor houses that are to be remodeled, then will rise.10/ Farms with poor 


8/ Sec. 506, the Act. 

9/ “Assignment of Functions and Delegation of Authorities under Title V of 
the Housing Act of 1949," Memorandum No. 1238, Secretary of Agriculture, 
August 10, 1949. 

10/ For an argument that a demand for good houses will retard inflation of 
land values see, Reynolds, Lucile, Would Better Living Affect Land Values? 

U. Ss. Bur. Agr. Econ. Land Policy Rev., Fall 1943. 
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houses can be bought more cheaply so that on the average more funds would be 
left to make improvements. With a demand for good houses both owner-operators 
and landlords would have stronger incentives to improve their properties. Also, 
with higher appraisals more loan funds would become available. With more 
credit available to those willing to make improvements, more farm improvements 
including those on houses could be made. This entire chain of economic 
sequences depends on “promotion of construction of adequate farm dwellings . . 


If technical services remain available and educational activities are 
continued for several years during which agriculture is relatively prosperous, 
it seems safe to say that in general barely passable housing will often become 
acceptable; unacceptable houses will frequently be modernized or replaced; and 
farmers who now are living below housing standards they can afford, for the 
most part will adopt the level of living which their income enables them to 
achieve. 


Research 


The Secretary is authorized to conduct research and technical studies 
with a view to reducing the cost of construction of adequate farm dwellings and 
other tuildings.11/ This section of the Act, if amply financed, should give 
great impetus to the housing research of the Department of Agriculture and of 
the cooperating State experiment stations. Benefits to farm housing also 
should result from another portion of the Act which is entirely devoted to 
“Housing Research."12/ Funds to the Housing and Home Finance Agency could be 
assigned, among other purposes, to cooperating Federal agencies including the 
Department of Agriculture. In this respect the Act gives added impetus to an 
already existing practice of cooperation in research. 


A new line of technical research financed through the Department's 
appropriation under the new Housing Act is to be conducted on three types of 
problems. This research is being done by various Bureaus of the Agricultural 
Research Administration. The first contemplates the development of plans for 
improved, less expensive, and more efficient farmhouses and other farm build- 
ings. This is to be conducted on a regional basis in cooperation with State 
colleges and other agencies. The second involves the compilation and analysis 
of much widely scattered research data and reports to determine their applica- 
bility to the planning of farmhouses, farmsteads, construction methods, and 
related subjects. The third problem of technical research concerns the devel- 
opment of ways to use local materials and farm labor as a means of reducing 
costs. 


iy Sec. 506, the act. 
Title IV, the Act. 

Besides these technical research activities receiving funds directly from Depart- 

ment appropriations under the Housing Act, some work will be continued from funds received 

the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Some of the engineering research in wood of 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service is conducted on this basis as well as 
from regular appropriations. Additional contracts for research probably will be given the 
Laboratory as a result of the new Housing Act. 

One large technical study concerning family needs and preferences ig being completed 
from past r ar appropriations to the Department. As this study, which is conducted co- 
operatively with the State colleges, reaches completion, architects of farmhouses will have 
a firmer basis for planning useful and efficient houses that conform to family preferences. 
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Besides technical research, the Act encourages and requires various 
types of economic and social research concerning housing progress and needs 
and the search for economies in distribution of building materials. The Act 
also requires the Secretary to recommend “proposals for such executive action 
or legislation necessary or desirable for the furtherance of the national 
housing objective and policy. . ."14/ 


The economic research on farmhouses and farm service buildings, assigned 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, may be divided into "Statistical Re- 
porting" and "Basic Research on Farm Housing." The statistical reporting job 
is mainly one of getting an inventory of farm structures, including houses, 
then of keeping up-to-date on additions or losses to inventory. This work is 
indicated because the Act specifically requires "estimates of national farm 
housing needs and reports with respect to the progress being made toward meet- 
ing such needs" (Sec. 506(b)). These reports must be prepared from information 
concerning the existing farm housing situation and new construction, additions, 
modernization, repairs, demolitions, and other changes in the inventory. 


An initial inventory will give the number of buildings by type and show 
the value, condition, facilities, and other characteristics of farmhouses. It 
will show how owner and tenant houses are related to the number of persons to 
be housed and will indicate roughly whether families have sufficient income to 
support improved houses if they want them. Moreover, the number of service 
buildings in use is to be determined as they account for mch of the farm 
income that makes houses possible. 


Annual estimates of activity in farm construction are to be made. Data 
on dollar expenditures, and to some extent on material consumption by type of 
building would be obtained. To keep inventory data current, the losses by 
demolition, change in use, destruction, etc., as well as additions to inven- 
tory are to be measured. Information concerning construction activity is 
needed, among other things, to measure the rate of progress in improvement of 
farm structures as required under the Housing Act. A survey of limited size 


to give data for the Nation and for two or three regions is to be undertaken 
in the first half of 1950. 


Basic research on the economics of farmhouses and other structures has 
several aspects. Several projects will be started this fiscal year but only a 
beginning can be made on most of them. 


The law requires research on methods of "reducing the cost of farm 
dwellings and buildings" including "new methods of distribution" of building 
materials (Sec. 506(a)). A part of the responsibility for this research is 
on the engineer and other technicians - obtaining new low-cost materials, 
introducing economical construction processes, improving the efficiency of 
design, etc. However, there are economic aspects, too. Thus, Congress iden- 
tified "new methods of distribution" as a possible road to reduced costs. 
Improving credit arrangements may offer another avernue to reducing costs. 


14/ Sec. 506, the Act. 


The existing system of distributing building materials grew out of the 
period when materials were not standardized and nearly all structures were 
custom built. Now with the industry-wide movement for "modular coordination" 
whereby materials are made in multiples of 4 inches, and with the development 
of prefabricated smaller farm structures, although not many of these have been 
dwellings, a less costly system of distribution would seem to be possible. It 
is intended to initiate some exploratory work to determine whether farmers’ 
cooperative purchasing associations are effecting economies in distribution of 
building materials. If so, which associations are most successful in reducing 
costs, and why? Can the successful methods be used by other associations and 
by individual business enterprises? 


The Housing Act provides credit and other aids for farmers who need 
assistance beyond that which is fully self-supporting on a commercial basis. 
But the bulk of farmers are ineligible for such credit assistance. Hence, the 
cost and suitability of credit granted on a commercial basis for financing 
construction requires study. Credit facilities appear to be well adapted to 
the purchase of real estate and the operation of farms. They also serve well 
in the financing of both the very small construction jobs that can be handled 
by unsecured short-term credit and exvensive construction work that can 
usually be financed by a first mortgage. However, intermediate credit for 3 
to 10 years is not always so readily available. It sometimes costs nearly 10- 
percent annual interest even when lenders’ portfolios are insured under Title 
I of the National Housing Act. Risks to lenders are low. 


Preliminary survey work on some of the problems concerning credit is to 
start this fiscal year and the task is to be broadened in the next fiscal year. 
This survey will seek the answers to such questions as: Is this necessarily a 
type of loan operation that is costly to administer? If so, why? If it is 
not costly to administer, can costs be reduced and credit tailored more nearly 
to the farmers’ need? How can credit be made to fit the level and year-to-year 
variations of income in different tyves of farming areas? 


Another phase of economic research to be initiated under the Housing 
Act is designed to ascertain how farmers on varying types of farms and with 
certain income situations pay for houses and service buildings. The inquiry 
is expected to make possible suggestions concerning the range of feasible in- 
vestment in buildings and to lead to an analysis of the extent to which the 
market for farm real estate reflects various quantities of investment in 
housing and other buildings. 


Finally, an inquiry is to be started into the effect of family attitudes 
preferences, and circumstances on the tyve of housing families have and want. 
It may be possible to obtain a rough measure of the influence of these various 
human factors on the farm housing market. 


Financial Aids 


The financial assistance offered to farmers by the Act is of two typves 
- loans and grants. The loans are remedial in character - they are designed 
either to encourage imorovement in housing by those who have limited resources 
but at least a small equity in a reasonably adequate farm, or else to make a 
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potentially adequate farm sufficiently profitable to support a good house. The 
grants are temporary expedients to aid families until something more fundamen- 
tal can be done. The Farmers Home Administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will administer the program of loans and grants. It will also administer 
the provision of technical services to its own borrowers under the Housing Act. 


Eligibility for Loans.- Loans may be made only to owners of farms that 
(1) lack “decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings" for owner-occuvants, resident 
farm labor, tenants, lessees, or sharecroppers. They may also be made to 
owners of farms that lack “other farm buildings adequate for the tyne of farm- 
ing" in which the owner “engages or desires to engage." Moreover, (2) an 
applicant for a loan mst show “that he is without sufficient resources to 
provide the necessary housing and buildings on his own account" and (3) "that 
he is unable to secure the credit necessary for such housing and buildings 
from other sources upon terms and conditions which he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to fulfill."15/ 


Loans for houses and buildings on adequate farms.- Numerous farmers, 
for example young well-trained men just getting started, must sink their entire 
savings in equipment and a down-payment on farms. Although in the long run 
they may be able to pay off loans for improved housing, their equities are so 
small that they are not considered standard risks for conventional loans. 
Such loans may now be made by the Farmers Home Administration. Subject to the 
eligibility requirements given, a farm owner with sufficient income from farm- 
ing or other sources to repay a loan for housing or service buildings in 
accordance with prescribed repayment plans may borrow the full cost of improve- 
ments for a term not to exceed 33 years at not more than 4-percent interest. 
The security may be whatever equity the borrower has in his farm, together 
with such additional security as the Secretary of Agriculture may require. 


Although the farm alone my not produce adequate income, if a farmer 
appears to have sufficient income from all sources to repay the sum to be 
loaned with interest and to maintain a “reasonable standard of living," he may 
be eligible for-a loan. Special assistance for part-time farming may be a new 
departure in national agricultural policy, which has tended to promote the 
ideal of the full-time family farm. But if the Housing Act is administered in 
such a way as to give only minor consideration to nonfarm income, the ideal of 
a full-time family farm would still be retained. 


It is intended that funds loaned to a particular borrower be returned 
to the Treasury as soon as possible. Each borrower must agree in advance that 
he will endeavor to refinance the loan upon notice from the‘Secretary." "The 
Secretary" must determine whether the borrower is able to refinance his loan 
through cooperative or other responsible private credit sources "unon reason- 
able terms and conditions."16/ 


Moreover, the Act provides a moratorium for as long as the Secretary 
deems necessary “wpon a showing by the borrower that due to circumstances 


15/ s . 501( ). 
16/ 302(b) (3). 


beyond his control, he is unable to continue making payments of such principal 
and interest when due without unduly impairing his standard of living."17/ In 
cases of extreme hardship the Secretary is authorized to cancel the interest 
due. In case a moratorium has been followed by foreclosure, "no deficiency 
judgment shall be taken against the mortgagor if he shall have faithfully 
tried to meet his obligation." 


Until the loan balance has been reduced to a level that conventional 
lenders can accept, this form of loan represents a higher degree of risk than 
institutional lenders are accustomed to take, especially at 4—percent interest. 
The risk associated with the characteristics of a given borrower or farm can 
be selected according to whatever average degree of risk a lender chooses. 
However, much of the risk is associated with general economic and weather con- 
ditions which may affect an entire region or Nation. Such general risks are 
More likely to affect the time when a borrower can repay a loan rather than 
his ability to pay it off in the long run. The Federal government is better 
equipved than most private lenders to undertake such social responsibilities 
and risk of loss which may be recoverable only when the agricultural or gen- 
eral economic cycle turns upward. 


The question may be asked: Will the liberality of this loan section of 
the Act be a snare or a benefit to borrowers? It can be either, depending 
upon the care with which loans are made. If borrowers assume debts they are 
umable to bear, they are not benefited. On the other hand, borrowers can ob- 
tain loans for a higher proportion of value somewhat more safely under the 
system established by the Housing Act of 1949 than under conventional loan 
terms. Borrowers need have little fear of losing their farms through fore- 
closure of the housing loan as long as they are making an honest effort and 
have a reasonable chance to succeed. A junior lien for a housing loan is an 
added burden to a farmer who already owes a mortgage debt, especially if the 
underlying lien is not held by the Farmers Home Administration. But flexibil- 
ity in the required payments on the housing loan may make it possible to carry 
the first mortgage loan when it might otherwise become delinquent. However, 
if this becomes impossible, the Farmers Home Administration can be expected to 
protect its own interest by bidding in the property at foreclosure sale, if the 
long-term outlook for the deal appears favorable. At present the legality of 
such procedure is not fully certain. 


The liberality of this section of the law should help to provide many 
young families with a better start in life than they would otherwise have. 
They may be able to borrow enough to buy land from private and cooperative 
sources.18/ Then with funds authorized by the Housing Act, they may be able 
to tuild or modernize a house and farm buildings. Veterans and other young 
and promising farmers would seem to be the logical beneficiaries of this phase 
of the program. If these objectives are to be accomplished, loan policy and 
practice should be so framed as to favor the use of limited loan funds for 
these young families. 


12/ Sec. 505. 

18/ Funds from Title I as amended by P. L. 731 - 79th Congress, "Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1946," (Sec. 5), apparently are to be unavailable 
for this purpose. 
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Limitation of this section of the Act is that no particular incentives, 
aside from easy terms, are offered for landlords to improve their tenant 
houses, which are generally inferior to owner-occupied houses. It is not cer- 
tain whether the financial provisions of this law will be particularly attrac- 
tive to landlords or whether many landlords would be eligible even if they 
were interested. Further study needs to be given to this problem. 


Loans for houses and buildings on potentially adequate farms.- The law 
authorizes loans not only to farmers with adequate income and insufficient 
equity but also to those whose farms are expected to be so greatly improved 
within 5 years that their income from all sources will be adequate to carry 
the loan and to maintain a reasonable standard of living.19/ This phase of 
the Act is best adapted to owner-operators who live on the farm. The appli- 
cant must agree to adopt a plan of farm improvement, enlargement, or adjusted 
practices which within 5 years would be expected to increase his income to an 
adequate level. The intent is to improve the earning capacity of the farm so 
that future help will be unnecessary. Funds would not be buried in uneconomic 
situations but an attempt would be made to remedy them. During the 5-year 
period within which the influence of the improvements is exvected to materi- 
alize, if the borrower cannot meet his payments in full in any year the 
"Secretary of Agriculture" may entirely waive payments equivalent to not more 
than the interest due and 50 percent of the principal installments coming due. 


Presumably this form of credit could have been combined with a Bankhead- 
Jones farm-enlargement or farm-development loan. In practice it is not clear 
that such combined loans will be used at all. However, funds authorized to be 
avvropriated by the Housing Act, limited though they are, also may be used for 
making loans for farm enlargement or development.20/ ‘This may seem an anomaly 
in a housing law but it reflects an ever-present fact: The farm and the house 
are economically and legally inseparable. Housing conditions often cannot be 
adequately improved without improving the earnings of the farm. 


Policy decision as to the extent to which part-time farmers are to be 
encouraged and whether young farmers are to be given special consideration 
must be made in the administration of this section of the Act, just as in the 
case of the previous section. It would seem to the writer that limited loan 
funds could do the most good if they were used most freely to give veterans 
and other young people, especially those with children, a good start in life. 
Well-to-do parents do this for their own offspring but children of disadvan- 
taged parents lack this start in life. Conceivably, the Housing Act of 1949 
can be used in-this way to equalize more nearly the opportunities available 
to future farmers. This policy would be consistent with the democratic ethic 
of providing equal opportunity for success in life. 


Qther special loans and grants for minor improvements.- The loan provi- 
sions already described accommodate families with adequate income and those 
whose income can be made adequate. This leaves many families with inadequate 
housing but with farms incapable of sufficient improvement to bring the family 


19/ Sec. 503. 
20/ Sec. 504(d). 
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income up to an adequate level. If any substantial expenditure were to be made 
on these houses, it would tend to crystallize an already uneconomic situation. 
Public and private interests require that whenever possible these families im- 
prove their earning outlook, either in nonfarm occupations or by moving to a 
farm with better potentialities. Full cooperation of educational, labor, com- 
mercial, and welfare agencies would seem to be required to handle such cases 
effectively. 


The Housing Act of 1949 gives recognition to the housing aspect of this 
general problem by providing for minor improvements in such cases.21/ Specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Act as examples of what may be done are: “Improvements 
or additions, such as repairing roofs, providing toilet facilities, providing 
a convenient and sanitary water supply, supplying screens, revairing or provid- 
ing structural supports, or making other similar repairs or improvements." 


Assistance is limited to owner-occupants. It may take the form either 
of loans or grants or a combination of the two. A loan or a combined loan and 
grant may not exceed $1,000 and a grant or the grant-portion of a combination 
loan-grant may not exceed $500. 


The purpose of these provisions would seem to be to place a floor under 
the quality of shelter. This is in line with the declared policy - to assist 
in "the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every American family."22/ However, the 
administration of this undertaking is likely to prove difficult. Successful 
use of funds requires that people be not tempted to do nothing of themselves 
to improve their condition. At this stage little thought has been given to 
this entirely new venture in national policy. 


th ol ve Fa i ition 


Until the Housing Act of 1949 has been tested by experience it is not 
clear what remains to be done to further promote the improvement of farm hous- 
ing and service buildings. However, even before appropriations had been made 
available for implementation of the Housing Act of 1949, certain policy issues 
were apparent - issues that ultimately may need to be resolved by Congressional 
decision. These issues relate chiefly to the question, "How are limited funds 
and services to be distributed among eligible applicants?" 


These questions of priority take several forms: (1) Are eligible appli- 
cants to be given priority in order of application without reference to other 
considerations? (2) Are geographic areas to receive services, loans, and 
grants in accordance with some formula of need, in proportion to the number of 
full-time farmers, in proportion to all Census farms, or by some other cri- 
terion? (3) Are part-time farmers to be given the same consideration as full- 
time commercial farmers on family farms? (4) Are farmers with high gross 
income who are heavily indebted and who cannot obtain additional tuilding 
credit from other sources to receive equal consideration with farmers with low 
gross income? (5) Are services and loane for service buildings to be provided 


21/ Sec. 504. 
22/ Sec. 2. 
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as readily as those for houses? If not, according to what workable formla? 
(6) Are farmers on “adequate” farms to be given any more or less considera- 
tion than farmers on "potentially adequate" farms? (7) May young families be 
given high priorities in the provision of services and financial aids - 
especially families with small children - or must applicants be accepted with- 
out regard for age or family responsibilities? (8) May housing loans be com 
bined with tenant purchase loans? (9) How shall funds for Sec. 504 (a) and 
(b) that are provided for grants but also are available for loans for farm 
enlargement and development of farms, be divided between grants and loans? To 
use these funds for development loans might crystallize rather than remedy 
uneconomic situations of borrowers, whereas the use of funds for grants would 
not remedy but would merely temporize. 


It appears evident from the discussion on preceding pages that, when 
possible, people who receive grants under the Housing Act should be trained 
for productive employment, guided in procurement of employment, assisted with 
health and diet problems, and given all other aids and guidance required to 
make them fully self-supporting. Only a well-rounded program will assure that 
temporary grants for improvement of houses need not be repeated. An exception 
would need to be made for chronic cripples, invalids, or elderly farmers who 
have no alternative but to continue in their present low-economic status. 


An area of possible improvement relates to the cost of credit for 
modernization and repairs. It is believed that many farmers pay rather high 
rates for intermediate-term loans for such purposes. Even loans for up to 3 
years, which are made by institutional lenders under Title I of the National 
Housing Act (in which the loan portfolio is insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration), may cost a farmer between 9 and 10 percent annual interest. 
Unless the cost of servicing this type of loan is more than for other types of 
farm credit the rate might be set lower. If servicing costs permit, allowable 
rates to be charged for modernization and repair loans under Title I should be 
reduced. 


However muck the Federal government seeks to encourage the improvement 
of farm housing and service buildings, farmers themselves will determine what 
is done.23/ If farmers want good housing, and become willing to pay for it, 
a majority ultimately will have good housing. This means that the most 
important undertaking is to creete farmer demand for it. To do this, educa- 
tional facilities of the Extension Services and others will be helpful. But 
this calls also for a concerted campaign. People are moved by emotion as well 
as by education. National organizations of lenders, businessmen, and farmers 
might arouse every rural commnity. Experiences of some local commnities 
prove that this can be done. In this way the objective of the Housing Act of 
1949 will be most quickly achieved. 


23/ Avpropriate timing of governmental activity in support of farm construc- 
tion activity is not a topic of thie article. For a discussion of counter- 
cyclical timing with reference to nonfarm housing, see, Leo Grebler, "Stabil- 
izing Residential Construction - A Review of the Postwar Test," Amer. Econ. 
Rev., September 1949, pp. 898-910. 


BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture for January 1, 1949, may mark the high 
point of farm asset values in the World War II era (appendix table 30). Phys- 
ical assets, such as real estate, crops, livestock, and machinery, were valued 
at about 105 billion dollars. The financial assets, consisting mainly of cash, 
bank deposits, and United States savings bonds, amounted to almost 22 billion. 
These total assets of approximately 127 billion dollars were 5 percent above 
those for January 1, 1948, and more than two and a third times the prewar 
figure for 1940. The equities in these assets, owned by operators and non- 
operating landlords, amounted to about 116 billion dollars at the beginning of 
1949, as compared with 112 billion in 1948 and 44 billion in 1940. 


As in preceding years the increases of these assets during 1948 - both 
physical and financial - resulted from generally prosperous farm conditions. 


The net income of agriculture in 1948 of 22 billion dollars reflected a slight 


increase over the 1947 level. It was 39 percent more than the net income of 
agriculture in 1945 when the war ended and 247 percent greater than that of 
the prewar year 1940. Although farm income in 1948 was at record levels, the 
year will be noteworthy for the first significant downturn in agricultural 
prices during the war and postwar period. The index of prices received by 
farmers for farm products (1909-14 = 100) reached 301 in July 1948 but then 
turned downward and by December was 268. By August 1949 it was 245. However, 
it averaged 287 in 1948, compared with 278 in 1947 and 202 in 1945. 


The increase in the dollar value of farm real estate from 33.6 billion 
dollars in 1940 to 65.2 billion in January 1949 is one of the main reasons for 
the remarkably high dollar value of agricultural assets. But during the year 
land values declined significantly for the first time in 10 years. After 
reaching a high of 177 (1912-14 = 100) in November 1948 the United States inde 
of average value per acre declined to 175 by March 1949 and on July 1 was 172. 
The high-water mark of the land boom appears to have been reached. 


Livestock, another important item in agriculture's balance sheet, was 
at a record high of 14.7 billion dollars on January 1, 1949. As numbers were 
down from those of a year earlier, thie value resulted from high prices. 
Nevertheless such prices were well below the peaks of mid-1948. Heavy pur- 
chases of farm machinery during 1948 brought the value of this item to a point 
23 percent above that of January 1, 1948. Crops stored on and off farms were 
an important exception to the upward trend in values. Although stocks were 
larger on January 1, 1949, the drop in prices during 1948 was sufficient to 
reduce the value below that of January 1, 1948, by 4 percent. 


Financial assets of farmers - cash, bank deposits, United States savings 
bonds, and cooperative investments - which amounted to only 5 billion in 1940 
grew rapidly during the war period and on January 1, 1948, amounted to about 
22 billion dollars. Between 1948 and 1949 the volume of the financial assets 
remained virtually unchanged as a result, apparantly, of larger expenditures 
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for improvements, machinery, and family living. But these holdings still re- 
main relatively high and provide much of the financial strength existing in 
the agricultural economy. But as distribution of these assets is not uniform, 
undoubtedly many farmers have small or no financial reserves. 


Another important influence on the financial condition of agriculture 
is the trend of debt. Farm real estate debt increased nearly 5 percent during 
1948 and at the beginning of 1949 exceeded 5 billion dollars. But it still 
remains below the 1940 level and is only 9 percent above the 19445 low. Non- 
real-estate debt, excluding price support loans, continued its postwar 
increase during 1948 and on January 1, 1949, was 20 percent higher than a year 
earlier and 71 percent above the level on January 1, 1946. On the whole, how- 
ever, the debt situation of agriculture is very favorable. During the last 
several years debt distress among farmers has been comparatively insignificant. 
Debt is low relative to prewar conditions and any large volume of foreclosures 
and forced transfers is not expected unless there is a severe drop in farm in- 
come. 


FARM REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1949 for the first time in 10 years the average level of farm land 
values-for the country as a whole dropped below the level existing the year 
before. By July 1, 1949, the United States index had declined to 172 
(1912-14 = 100), or 1 percent below the index for July 1, 1948, and 3 percent 
below the November 1948 peak. However, the index is still more than double 
the 1935-39 average. 


The downturn in the dollar value of land was first evident in March 

1949 when values for the Mountain and Pacific regions showed declines of 5 and 
6 percent, respectively, from the November 1948 level. Between March and July 
1949 the downward trend spread throughout the eastern part of the country with 
value declining 3 percent in the New England and South Atlantic States and 2 
percent in the Bast North Central and South Central States. By July all but 
seven States - Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland - were below the March 1948 level. 


The peak in volume of farm sales preceded the peak in farm real estate 
values by about 2 years. During 1945 and 1946 voluntary farm sales were 5.7 
and 5.8 percent, respectively, of the number of all farms. The rate of sales 
activity declined to 4.9 percent in 1947 and to 4.1 percent in 1948. Compared 
with the peak, the volume of sales has dropped most in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States. The decline has been smallest in the New England 
and Mountain States. 


Basic forces influencing trends in the farm real estate market have 
been the adjustments in the general economy and the actual and prospective de- 
clines in agricultural prices. So far the decline in prices of farm products 
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and in farm income has been less abrupt than during the 1920-21 period. If 
the adjustment to peacetime levels of farm income can be made gradually there 
should be relatively little debt distress among farmers. 


In the last few years, however, the proportion of all farm purchases 
made with the aid of credit appears to have been increasing slightly, from a 
little more than two-fifths in 1944 and 1945 to about 51 percent during 1947 
and to about 55 percent in 1948. These estimates are based on surveys; the 
one for March 1949 covered 12,000 farms. The amount of credit used by farm 
buyers has averaged between 50 and 55 percent of the purchase price in recent 
years and no significant trend is apparent. Among those buying on credit in 
1948, the ratio of debt to purchase price was less than 50 percent for about a 
third of the buyers, 50 to 74 percent for slightly less than half of them, and 
75 percent or more for about a fifth. Those in the third group may be among 
the first to feel a squeeze between high fixed costs and declining incomes. 


FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT SHOWS FURTHER RISE IN 1948 


Mortgage debt on the farms in the United States showed a further in- 
crease during 1948, the third since the low point was reached at the beginning 
of 1946. Furthermore, the increase was substantially larger than that which 
took place during either of the two preceding years. The total debdt on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, was 5.1 billion dollars, which is nearly 5 percent higher than a 
year earlier and 9 percent higher than at the beginning of 1946. (See 
appendix table 1.) But it was 22 percent lower than in 1940. A continuation 


of the rise is expected in 1949, with the increase equaling or possibly ex- 
ceeding that for 1948. 


Several factors have contributed to the recent rise in farm real estate 
debt. Although the volume of mortgage recordings was down slighfly in 1948, 
debt rose because repayments were also smaller even though net income remained 
high. Many farmers avvarently are still acquiring equipment and making re- 
placements and improvements, and some undoubtedly are svending more for family 
living so less is available to pay on debts. 


The volume of mortgages recorded during 1948 was very little smaller 
than during either of the two preceding years, even though farm transfers 
dropped noticeably for the second consecutive year. There is some indication 
that more purchases than formerly involve borrowing, and that a larger propor- 
tion of the purchase price is being borrowed. Moreover, the continued high 
volume of recordings in recent years, when transfers have been declining, 
apparently indicate that farmere are using mortgage credit for other purposes, 
such as financing improvements and funding short-term obligations. 


The largest percentage increase in farm real estate debt during 1948 
occurred in the West where it was up approximately 10 percent. The Mountain 
States reported an increase of 12 percent and the Pacific States about 8 
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percent. (See appendix table 3.) The South also increased its farm-mortgage 
debt noticeably, with 7 percent more loans outstanding on January 1, 1949, 
than at the beginning of 1948. In this region the South Atlantic States 
showed the largest gain - 9 percent - followed by the East South Central 
States with 7 percent. Individual States that had the largest percentage in- 


creases during 1948 were Nevada, Florida, New Mexico, Delaware, and Colorado - 
all in the West and South. 


The Northeast reported about the same percentage increase in farm- 
mortgage debt during 1948 as took place for the country as a whole. The 
largest increases in this area occurred in New Jersey and New Hampshire. In 
the North Central States, contrasting trends were still evident. The East 
North Central States showed an increase of nearly 4 percert and the West North 
Central States showed a further decline. The decline in the latter region, 
however, was negligible compared with a drop of 7 percent in the preceding 
year. The decline in 194€ actually was confined to five States - North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Illinois - and in every case it was 
less than 5 percent. 


Since 1946, when farm real estate debt for the country as a whole was — 
at its lowest point in several decades, the debt has increased 30 percent in 
the West and 24 percent in the South. Within these arees the Mountain and 
South Atlantic regions were high with increases of 39 and 37 percent, respec- 
tively. The Pacific and the East South Central States reported increases of 
more than a fifth. Only the West North Central region shows a drop for this 
period, with about one-eighth less debt in 1949 than in 1946. WNevada, Florida, 
New Mexico, and Delaware were also high for this period with increases of two- 
thirds or more. But in spite of these increases, the farm-mortgage debt is 
still well below the 1940 level in a majority of the regions. In the West 
North Central States it is still only about two-fifths what it was in 1940 and 
in two other regions at least a fifth less. In the South Atlantic States, 


however, it is 16 percent greater, the increase largely reflecting a substan- 
tial rise in Florida. 


During 1948, the farm-mortgage holdings of the federally sponsored 
agencies declined, whereas those of the private lender groups increased. 
Lender by lender, however, the percentage change in most cases varied notice- 
ably. Outstanding loans of the Federal land banks were down a little more 
than 2 percent, to 868 million dollare on January 1, 1949. In each of the two 
preceding years, they declined around 9 percent. During the first half of 
1949, the outstanding loans of these banks increased for the firet time since 
1936, rising to 889 million dollars on July 1. The Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration reported further reductions in its outstanding loans during 1948 and 
the first half of 1949. At the beginning of 1949 it held only 78 million dol- 
lars of farm mortgagee and 6 months later only 68 million. This agency has 
had no authority to make new loans since July 1, 1947 and its remaining loans 
should continue to drop at a relatively rapid rate. Mortgage loans held by 
the Farmers Home Administration declined moderately during 1948, and at the 
beginning of 1949 its outstanding loans totaled about the same as at the be- 
ginning of 1947 - 189 million dollars. The total was only slightly lower on 
July 1, 1949. New loans made by this organization have shown a reduction dur- 
ing both of the last 2 years chiefly because of a reduction in governmental 
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appropriations for farm-ownership and development purposes. The Farmers Home 
Administration also has authority under the Housing Act of 1949 to extend 
financial assistance to farm owners for construction, improvements, altera- 


tions, repairs, and replacements; only a few such loans are expected to be 
made before 1950. 


The private lender groups have been increasing their farm-mortgage 
holdings during the last several years, and on January 1, 1949 they held 78 
percent of all farm-mortgage loans outstanding comoared with 68 percent at the 
beginning of 1946. Life insurance companies have shown a progressively larger 
percentage increase in their farm-mortgage investments each year since 1946, 


and at the beginning of 1949 they again held more than a billion dollars of 
such loans. 


Commercial banks added to their outstanding farm-mortgage loans during 
19428 but not to the extent that they did during the two preceding years. The 
increase amounted to only 7 percent, compared with 16 percent in 1947 and 35 


percent in 1946. On January 1, 1949, their farm-mortgage holdings totaled 848 


million dollars and on July 1, 1949, 878 million dollars. Individuals and 
miscellaneous lenders, the group which holds the largest amount of farm- 
mortgage loans, increased their loan holdings during 1948 by about the same 
percentage as banks. The percentage increase was somewhat greater than in 
1947 but only slightly more thar in 1946. At the beginning of 19%49 they 
accounted for more than 2 billion dollars of loans. 


VOLUME OF MORTGAGES RECORDED REMAINS HIGH 


The total volume of farm mortgages recorded by all lender groups during 
1948, as estimated by the Farm Credit Administration, amounted to 1,427 mil- 
lion dollare (table 1). This was 1 percent less than the volume recorded dur- 
ing 1947 and 4 percent less than during 1946. More recent data indicate a 
somewhat smaller volume for 1949. Loans recorded during the first half of 
1949 amounted to 778 million dollars compared with 805 million during the 
first half of 1948, or a decrease of 3.4 percent compared with a decrease of 
only 1.1 percent between comparable periods a year earlier. Although a 
smaller volume of loans has been recorded during each year since 1946, the 
level is still well above that of the prewar years, and the volume recorded 
during 1948 was 35 percent above that for 1945 (appendix table 8 ). 


The average size of loan made during 1948 was $4,290. This is only 
slightly larger than the average loan made during 1947 but is almost double 
the average for the period 1937-40. During the first half of 1949 the average 
loan amounted to $4,430, or about the same as during the first half of 1948. 


The volume of mortgages recorded remained relatively high during 1948 
despite the fact that the number of farm transfers during the year ended March 
1949 was about a sixth less than during the previous year and about a third 
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TABLE 1.- Number, amount, and average size of farm mortgages recorded by 
principal lender groups during selected periods, 1937-49 


NUMBER 
1948 First 
Lend 1946 1947 First | half 
1937-40 Total | naif | 1949 
Sumber! Number | Number | Number | Number | Number. 
Federal land banks and 
Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation 1/ ... -! 23,690 31,547 31,841 32,243) 17,901! 19,657 
Individuals .... 143,563! 129,407! 126,336! 67,303] 63,815 
Commercial banks . . . -/108,513/ 151,563! 138,726! 124,581! 68,972! 62,892 
Insurance companies . .| 24,656 25,962 28,311 29,697! 17,927! 16,802 
Miscellaneous ... . -|_ 26,685 21,522 20,035 20,140! 11,965! 12,312 
Total . ... . + «1328,800; 374,157) 348,320} 332,9971182,268|175,477 
AMOUNT 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,900 
dollars| dollars | dollars | dollars (dollars!dollars 
Federal land banks and | 
Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation 1/ ... -| 90,484) 143,183 147,627] 148,591! 79,908/ 92,951 
Individuals .... «/237,315| 528,051} 485,720} 498,710|276,380/261,930 
Commercial banks . . ./215,096/ 521,872] 487,092| 436,395 |247,951!211,420 
Insurance companies . .|137,308/ 199,979| 230,882] 259,154/157,119/161,991 
Miscellaneous ... . .|_ 65,394 93,123 88,819 84,195! 44,871) 49,367 
Total... .. + 1,427,045 |805,329 777,659 
AVERAGE SIZE 
Dollars; Dollars | Dollars | Dollars llars|Dollar 
Federal land banks and 
Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation 1/... 3,820 4,540 4,640 4,610! 4,700! 4,730 
Individuals ......{ 1,630 3,680 3,750 3,950! 4,110! 4,100 
Commercial banks ....-! 1,980 3,440 3,510 3,500! 3,580! 3,360 
Insurance companies ..! 5,570 7,700 8,160 8,730! 8,760! 9,640 
Miscellaneous ...- 2,450 4 4 430 4,180! _ 4,060!__4,010 
Potal 2,270 3,970 4,130 4,290] 4,420| 4,430 


1/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf 


by the Land Bank Commissioner. 


and the Land Bank Commissioner. are considered as one loan. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Loans made jointly by the Federal and banks 
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less than during the peak year 1946. This suggests that much of the real 
estate credit now extended to farmers is being used for purposes other than 
the purchase of farm properties, such as new or improved buildings, purchase 
of equipment or livestock, and refinancing of previously contracted debt. 


The volume of loans recorded during 1948 showed very little change in 
distribution among the various lender groups from that of the previous year. 
Two-thirds of the total amount continued to be loans by commercial banks and 
individuals. The percentage for commercial banks decreased from 34 percent of 
the total volume in 1947 to 31 percent in 1948, and that for individuals in- 
creased slightly in the same 2 years. Loans recorded by life insurance com- 
panies increased from 16 percent of the total in 1947 to a little more than 16 
percent in 1948. In all years since 1942, the combined volume of land bank 
and Commissioner loans has represented about 10 vercent of the total volume of 
mortgages recorded by all lenders. 


The greatest change between 1947 and 1948 in the dollar volume of loans 
recorded wat an increase of more than 28 million dollars for life insurance 
companies. Thies 12-percent increase was only slightly less than the increase 
of 15 percent between 1946 and 1947. Data for the first half of 1949 indicate 
a considerably smaller rate of increase. The 162 million dollars of loans 
recorded during this 6-month period was only 3 percent greater than the volume 
recorded during the first half of 1948, whereas between the comparable periods 
of 1947 and 1948 there was an increase of 16 percent. 

Life insurance companies continue to make lerger loans than any other 
lender group. In 138 the average size of such loans was $8,730, compared 
with $8,160 during the previous year and with $7,700 in 1946. Data for the 
first half of 1949 indicate a further increase to $9,640. During the period 
1937-40, the average loan made by insurance companies was $5,570. More than 
half of the total volume of loans made by these companies is on farms in the 
East and West North Central States. 


The volume of loans closed by the Federal land banks has increased con- 
siderably during the last 3 years, and during 1948 it amounted to almost 149 
million dollars. This was an increase of 8 percent over the volume closed 
during 1947 and an increase of 16 percent over that for 1946. A comparison of 


date for the first half of 1949 with the first half of 1948 indicates a furthe 
increase in the volume of these loans. 


Since 1945, land banks have been permitted to make loans up to 65 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the property. This increase in the maximum 
loan limits enabled these banks to make many loans which had previously fallen 
within the province of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. The result was 
reflected in an increase from 92 million dollars worth of loans closed by the 
land banks in 1945 to 129 million in 1946 and to 137 million in 1947. On 
July 1, 1947, the authority of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to make 
new loans expired. This change, also, is reflected in the 8-percent increase 
in lend bank loans from $137,282,000 in 1947 to $148,574,000 in 1948 and in 
the contimed increase indicated for 1949. 
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The dollar volume of loans recorded by individuals during 1948 repre- 
sented 35 percent of the total volume recorded by all lenders. This percentage 
has remained fairly stable during the lest decade. The volume of loans made 
by individuals during 1948 amounted to 499 million dollars, compared with 486 
million during the preceding year and with 528 mill’on during 1946. During 
the period 1937-40, the average volume of such loans was only 237 million dol- 
lars. The dollar volume of loans recorded by individuals during the first 
half of 1949 was 262 million compared with 276 million in the firet half of 
1948. This is a decrease of 5 percent in the first half of 1949 compared 
with an increase of 1 vercent in the comparable earlier period. 


In 1948, the average size of loans made by individuals was almost 
$4,000. In each of the preceding 3 years it was more than $3,000, but during 
the period 1937-40 it wae only $1,600. Date for the firet half of 1949 indi- 
cate little change in the average size of these loans. Loans mede by indi- 
viduals are generally for shorter terms than gre the loans of the federally 
sponsored agencies and life insurance companies. Consequently they are more 
frequently renewed, and these renewals are reflected in the relatively large 
dollar volume of loans recorded. As many loans by individuals are made in 
connection with transfers of farm properties, the rise in land values is a 


major factor influencing the increase in the average size of these loans over 
the last few years. 


Commercial banks, like individuals, account for about a third of the 
total volume of loans recorded by all lenders. This vercentage declined 
slightly in 1948, when the volume of mortgages recorded by banks was 31 per- 
cent of the total, compared with 35 percent and 34 percent, resvectively, in 
1946 and 1947. The volume of loans recorded by banks in 1948 was 436 million 
dollars. This was 10 percent less than during 1947 but it still was more than 
twice the average volume recorded during the period 1937-40. A further de- 
cline is indicated by data for the first half of 1949. Loans recorded during 
this period amounted to 211 million dollars, compared with 247 million in the 
first half of 1948. This is a decline of 14 percent, or about twice the 
decline between the first 6 months of 1947 and 1948. The average size of loan, 
which amounted to $3,500 in 198, changed very little. Both the number and 
the dollar volume of mortgages recorded by commercial banks reflect a large 
number of renewals, as, like individuals, banks make many loans for shorter 
terms than do the federally sponsored agencies and life insurance companies. 


FARM LOANS GUARANTEED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


The cumulative total of applications received by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for guarantees or insurance of farm loans under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 from its inception to June 25, 1949, was 56,455.1/ 


1/ Public Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended by Public Law 268, 79th 
Congress, authorizes the Veterans Administration to guarantee or insure real 
estate loans to qualifying veterans in an amount not exceeding $4,000 or 50 
percent of the loan, whichever is less, and non-real-estate loans in an amount 
not exceeding $2,000 or 50 percent of the loan, whichever is less. 


Of these, 51,915 had been approved as of that date, and 51,522 loans had been 


closed (table 1). 


Of those closed, 26,895 were real-estate loans and 24,627 


non-real-estate. The cumulative amount of loans closed was 198 million dol- 
lars of which 91 million dollars were covered by guarantees or insurance. 


TABLE 1.- Farm loans guaranteed or insured by Veterans Administration, 


United States, cumulative to June 25, 1947-49 1/ 


Cumlative Cum lative Cumulative 
Item to to to 
J 2 June 25, 1948 | June 25, 1949 
Applications received: 
Wumber . se ee 35 ,808 50,493 56,455 
Loans approved: 
32,381 46,345 51,915 
Loans closed: 
Number 
Real estate ) 24,221 26 ,895 
Non-real-estate ..... )2/ 30,986 21,239 24,627 
Principal amount... .. $116,829,629 $176,003, 633 $197,739,968 
Guaranty or insurance .. . $54,424,592 $81,325,355 $91,051,064 
Loans paid in full: 
Mumber 1,370 4,759 10,495 
Original principal ..... $3,052,237 $11,083,371 $24,424,986 
Original guaranty ..... $1,434,802 $5,127,107 $11,094,701 
Defaults and claims: 
Number of defaults reported 418 2,375 4,816 
Number resulting in claims . 118 450 865 
Claims paid: 
Wamber ee 80 333 714 
$65,317 $339,926 $742,038 


1/ Includes loans in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
2/ Break-down between real estate and non-real-estate loans not available. 


In the year ended June 25, 1949, the Veterans Administration guaranteed 


or insured substantially fewer loans than it did during the preceding 12 


months, closing 6,062 loans for a total of nearly 22 million dollars and guar- 
antees or insurance of almost 10 million dollars. 


During the previous year, 


the corresponding figures had been 14,474 loans closed for 59 million dollars 
and guaranteed for about 27 million. 


Approximately one-fifth of all loans closed since the beginning of the 
loan-guaranty program had been paid in full by June 25, 1949. 


10,495. 


guarantees of 11 million dollars. 


The total was 
The original loans totaled more than 24 million dollars and involved 


Both the number and amount of loans paid in 
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full more than doubled between June 25, 1948 and June 25, 1949. Percentage- 
wise, however, the increase was not so large as it had been in the preceding 


year. 


Defaults numbering 4,816 had been reported through June 25, 1949, but 
only 865 of these resulted in claims. Of the 865 claims, 714 had been paid, 
involving a net amount of $742,000. Defaults and claims were approximately 
double what they had been at the end of the previous year, when there were 
7 2,375 defaults and 450 claims; 333 of the claims were paid for a net total of 
$340,000 


During the past year there were no major changes in the farm-loan pro- 
visions of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. But an amendment to the 
National Housing Act, approved July 1, 1948, empowers the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to purchase, service, or sell any mortgages guaranteed after April 30, 1948, 
under the Servicemen's Readjustment Act. The existence of this secondary 
market should encourage lenders to make more loans to veterans. 


NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Farmers have reached a 27-year high in their short-term borrowing from 
the principal lending institutions (commercial banks and federally sponsored 
agencies). Non-real-estate loans held by these agencies on July 1 of this 
year (excluding CCC loans) totaled 3.2 billion dollars - the greatest amount 
since January 1922.1/ 


way 


Short-term loans to farmers by these main lenders have been expanding 
strongly throughout the postwar period, but the rate of increase has now 
slackened. The 3.2 billion dollars of such loans held by the vrincipal 


( lenders on July 1 of this year was an increase of 10.4 percent over the 2.9 
billion held by them on July 1, 1948. However, the 1948 volume represented a 
= 2l-vercent rise over the 2.4 billion dollars outstanding in July 1947. Thus, 


neither the percentage nor the absolute amount of increase was as great for 
the year ended June 30, 1949, as for the year ended June 30, 1948. 


" This smaller percentage of increase during the last year suggests that 

farmers, because of generally lower crop and livestock prices, were beginning 
to be less willing to make farm, equipment, and home investments which involved 
additional debt. Such investments have constituted the basis for a substantial 
vortion of the postwar demand for short-term farm credit, and any pronounced 
change in farmers' attitudes toward undertaking them can be expected to have 
considerable effect.on non-real-estate loan transactions. 


1/ See appendix table13 for data on these loans. Loans held or guaranteed 
1 by the Commodity Credit Corporation are shown in the same table. 


Regional changes in the volume of these loans were not uniform. In the 
New England area there was an actual reduction, amounting to slightly more than 3 
percent. Increases occurred in all other regions, ranging from 6 1/2 percent 
in the East South Central area to almost 14 vercent in the West South Central 
States. During the previous year - July 1947 to July 1948 - the volume of 
such lending expanded in all regions. 


Shifts in the relative importance of different major creditors have 
been taking place. Whereas non-real-estate farm loans held by the combined 
principal lenders increased 10.4 percent between July 1948 and July 1949, 
those of the commercial banks rose 11.9 nercent, from 2,025 million dollars to 
2,267 million. -Non-real-estate loans held by the production credit associa- 
tions also expanded faster than the combined loans of all principal lenders. 
The total held by these associations on July 1, 1949, was 523 million dollars, 
an increase of 13.8 percent over the 459 million held by them in July 1948. 
The loans held by commercial banks and the production credit associations have 
been gaining in relation to the combined holdings of the major lenders throvwh- 
out the postwar expansion period. By July 1, 1949, the banks held more than 
70 percent of the short-term farm debt held by all main lending agencies, 
whereas the proportion held by banks in July 1945 was only 58 percent. The 
production credit associations held 16 percent on July 1, 1949, as compared 
with 14 percent in July 1945. 


Little of the 1948-49 expansion of the PCA loans is attributable to an 
increase in the size of such loans, for the average size of PCA loans extended 
during the first half of 1949 varied only slightly from the average size ex- 
tended during the same period in 1948. From January to July 1949 the figure 
was $2,732, an increase of less than 1 1/2 percent over the $2,694 average for 
the first 6 months of 1948. Average sizes for the same veriod in 1947 and in 
1946 were $2,371 and $2,096, respectively. 


Short-term notes discounted for privately capitalized lenders by Federel 
intermediate credit banks show an upward movement similar to the changes in 
loan volumes held by commercial banks and the production credit associations. 
The total amount of these intermediate credit bank discounts increased during 
1949 to a new postwar high, but the rate of increase slowed considerably. The 
total of discounts held on July 1, 1949, was 61 million dollars, as compared 
with 56 million in July 1948 and 38 million in July 1947. Thus the increase 


between July 1948 and July 1949 was 8 percent, whereas that of the preceding 
year was 47 percent. 


The short-term farm loans. administered by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion continued to decline - in absolute amount and as a proportion of the total 
of such debt held by the principal lenders. The volume outstanding on July 1, 
1949, was 360 million dollars, as compared with 368 million in midyear 1948 and 
468 million on July 1, 1945. Loans here attributed to the FHA in 1945 and 
1948 include the rural rehabilitation loans made by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and some of the loans that were made under the direction of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The loans transferred to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion from other agencies are now in vrocess of liquidation - emergency crop 
and feed loans, rural rehabilitation loans, and loans held by the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation - while the granting of new production and 
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subsistence loans may not exceed the limited amounts authorized by Congress. 
It is mainly the repayment and write-off of principal on the former Classes of 
loans - at a greater rate than loans of the latter tyne have been exoanded - 
that has caused the net decline in non-real-estate loans held by the FHA. 


RURAL BANK DEPOSITS 


Rural bank devosits, which increased year after year during the war and 
postwar period, have, so far in 1949, been below the 1948 level. For the 
first time since 1938 they may show a decline for the year as a whole. This 
movement is indicated by the BAE index of country bank deposits which is based 
on deposits of member banks of the Federal Reserve System in places of less 
than 15,000 population in 20 leading agricultural States (appendix table 35). 
The lower level of rural bank deposits in 1949 also is indicated by a decrease 
between June 30, 1948, and June 30, 1949, in the deposits of all insured com- 
mercial banks in 617 selected agricultural counties. In most of these samle 
counties farm people accounted for more than half the population in 1940 and 
no town or city had a population as large as 15,000. 


From 1940 to 1946 the index of country bank devosits (total of demand 
and time) increased from 102 to 395 (1924-29 = 100). During 1947 and 1948 the 
rate of increase slackened with the index averaging 410 and 418, resnectively. 
In November and December 1948 the index was below that for the corresponding 
months of 1947 and for the first 8 months of 1949 it has continued to be less 
than for the year before. For August 1949, the index was about 3 percent 
below that for August 1948. 


In the selected agricultural counties, total deposits of insured com- 
mercial banks (excluding Government and interbank deposits) declined 5.4 
percent between June 30, 1948, and June 30, 1949. Of the 42 States where 
counties are sufficiently rural to be selected all but 5 showed declines. Of 
these 5, Mainel/ had an increase of nearly 8 percent and the other four, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Kansas, had increases of about 1 percent 
or less. Declines in total deposits of 10 percent or more occurred in Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Oklahoma, Oregon, and California. 


The shrinkage in deposits in these selected agricultural counties 
occurred mainly in demand deposits which were 7.5 percent lower on June 30, 
1949, than a year earlier. The decline in demand devosits of all insured com- 
mercial banks in the United States during this period was about 1 1/2 percent. 
The decreases in rural demand deposits were heaviest in the same six States 
which exverienced substantial declines in total deposits. Of these, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa showed declines of 29 and 18 vercent, resvectively. Increases in 
demand deposits were insignificant, except in Maine where the rise was nearly 
10 percent. 


1/ Data for Maine cover only Aroostook and Somerset Counties. 
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Although farm income is lower in 1949 than in 1948, the flow of demand 
deposits from rural areas does not appvear to indicate any marked deterioration 
in the financial position of farmers. More probably it reflects the use by 
farm veovle of large amounts of these highly liquid funds for improvements and 
for purchase of farm equipment, automobiles, and other goods. In large part, 
these expenditures constitute the fulfillment of the vurpose for which many 
demand deposits were originally made. 


Time deposits, which may be considered more in the nature of savings 
for long-view projects or for meeting emergencies, declined less than 1 per- 
cent between June 30, 1948, and June 30, 1549, in these 617 rural counties. 
Only Georgia showed a decline of more than 10 percent. States with the 
largest increases in time deposits, ranging from 7 to 10 percent, were South 
Dekota, Oklahome, Missouri, Arizona, and Texas. 


FARMER BANKRUPTCIES CONTINUE LOW 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 19%9, farmers filed only 228 
bankruptcy cases. However, this is more than were recorded in either of the 
two vreceding years. Although this increase is the first since 1940, the 228 
cases filed during 1949 were only 9 percent of the 2,622 cases filed during 
fiscal 1940. The total number of bankruvtcy cases filed (both farmer and non- 
farmer) increased for the third consecutive year, with 25,941 cases during 


fiscal 1949 compared with 18,457 during the preceding year and 13,150 during 
1947. 


In spite of an increase of more than a third in farmer cases filed dur- 
ing 1949, the ratio of these cases to all cases was less than 1 percert, or 
the same as during 1948. This ratio, however, offers no comparison of the 
relative position of farmers and other segments of the economy, as the provi- 
sions of the Bankruptcy Act are such that farmers cannot be placed in involun- 
tary bankruptcy. Therefore, such data as are available for farmer bankruptcies 
are confined to those cases in which farmer-debtore have voluntarily applied 
for thie tyne of settlement. 


Geographically, the number of farmer bankruptcies increased in each 
division except the West North Central and the Mountain States. The increase 
was greatest in the Pacific States, where the number of cases filed rose from 
36 in 1948 to 74 in 1949. In the West North Central States only 2 farmer 
cases were filed during 1949, compared with 15 during the preceding year. In 
the Mountain States there were 10 cases, or the same number as during 1%8&. 


Under Section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act, 119 cases were concluded during 
fiscal 1949. This section, which provides relief for farmer-debtors without 
declaration of bankruptcy, wae considered an emergency measure and its provi- 
sions expired on March 1, 1949. No new cases were accepted after that date, 
but action on casee filed previously was continued. Of the 119 cases 
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concluded under Section 75 during 1949, only 4 were granted compositions or ex- 
tensions. With a few exceptions, the number of such cases has decreased 
steadily each year since 1935, the first year for which data are available. In 
that year, 1,142 cases were concluded by these methods. 


The remaining 115 cases were handled under subsection 75(s), commonly 
known as the Frazier-Lemke Act, which provided for a 3-year moratorium in cases 
where a composition or extension had not been agreed upon. During 1949, 29 
cases were concluded in which the moratorium had resulted in rehabilitation of 
the farmer, and 23 cases which resulted in liquidation. During the preceding 
year, the moratorium had been successful in 58 cases and 47 were liquidated. 
The majority of cases filed under subsection 75(s) were dismissed. Apparently, 
it was not considered likely that rehabilitation could be achieved within the 


3-year limit allowed by the law. During 1949 there were 63 dismissals, com- 
pared with 166 in 1948 and 327 in 1947. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Further evidence of the workability of Federal crop insurance seems to 
have been accumulated in 1948. Again (as in 1947) the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation collected more in premiums on its combined operations than it paid 
out as indemnities to farmers. With another good crop, premiums would be ex- 
pected to exceed indemnities; but this correlation apparently was not quite 
as dependable in earlier days as now, even though the insurance then was 
offered on a national scale and - with representative distribution - crop con- 


ditions over the country would be expected to more nearly measure over-all loss 
experience. 


The experience for 1948, as reported on June 30, 1949, is summarized by 
crops in table 1: 


TABLE 1.- Counties in which insurance was offered, and premiums collected and 
indemnities paid, by the FCIC, by crops, 1948 


1 Ratio of 
Crop Counties Preniune Indemnities | sndemities 
collected paid _to premiung 
1,000 dollars/1,900 dollars! Percent 
Wheat 64. 8 200 8,591 5,046 59 
53 1,412 610 43 
Dry edible beans .. 4 32 9 29 
Multiple crops ... 2 24 1 5 
Total or average . 375 12,698 | 6,851 54 


1/ Includes a loss in hedging operations amounting to $26,000. 
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Although the scope of the crop-insurance program was limited geograph- 
ically in 1948 with respect to all insured crops, Congress gave the FCIC con- 
siderably more freedom to experiment with different plans of insurance.1/ 
Some features of various plans have been discussed in vast issues of this 
publication.2/ 


Trial insurance was offered in 1948 on dry edible beans, as an annual 
contract, in four counties.3/ A dollar-coverage plan was used, under which 
the coverage and premium rate per acre were stated in dollars. To determine 
whether there was a loss and if so, its amount, the production in commodity 
units was multiplied by a predetermined price per unit (with an allowance per- 
missible if beans of poor quality were produced) and the value of the produc- 
tion so determined was compared with the coverage. If more than one class of 
beans were insured under one contract, the total coverage and value of produc- 
tion of all insurable classes were considered in determining the loss. 


This type of insurance is termed “monetary” coverage. As in the case 
of all crops insured in 1948, the level of coverage for beans was set rela- 
tively low, as it was intended that only the out-of-pocket costs of the farmer 
would be covered. Likewise, as in the case of all insured crops, the coverage 
was "progressive," in that it increased by stages somewhat as costs were 
incurred. 


Trial insurance was also offered, for the first time in 1948, on com 
binations of crops. This was done in two counties by using a multiple-crop 
contract, with monetary coverage, on a l-year basis.4/ Under this contract, a 
coverage in dollars was established for each insured crop, and the farm cover- 
age consisted of the sum of the individual crop coverages. The amount of 
indemnity, if any, due the farmer was the difference between the farm coverage 
and the value of insured production for the combined crops. 


It may be aporopriate to point out basic similarities and differences 
between the “commodity” and the "monetary" types of coverage offered by FCIC. 
Under both tyves the coverage and premium rate are first established in 
bushels or pounds.5/ A price is then determined to comoute the cash value of 
both commodity premiums and indemnities. As vroduction is valued not at the 
market price but at the established vrice, neither vlan vrovides for any price 
insurance. The plans differ essentially only as to the time the unit price at 
which premium coverage and production are valued is established. 


Under the commodity contract the coverage and premium rate are stated 
in bushels or pounds at the time the insurance application is accepted. The 
price that has been used both to convert the premium to dollars and to determine 


1/ Public Law 320, 80th Congress. 

2/ See issues of Agricultural Finance Review for 1946, p- 69, 1947, p. %, 
and 1948, p. 85. 

3/ Elbert County, Colo.; Jerome County, Idaho; Huron County, Mich.; and 
Wayne County, N. Y. 

4/ Goodhue County, Minn., and Gratiot County, Mich. 

5/ In the earlier years, a coverage and premium rate was established for 
individual farms; but now they are established by areas. 
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the amount of the indemity that may be due has been approximately the vrice- 

support level for the year of insurance. This plan has permitted the FCIC to 

determine the price later in the season than has been possible under the mone- 
tary coverage. 


In monetary insurance the bushel or pound figures are converted to dol- 
lar amounts before the insurance is offered to the farmer. The price used to 
convert the premium and coverage into dollars is later used to evaluate any 
production in case of loss. Apparently farmers prefer that their protection 
be stated in dollars rather than yield units. Because of the basic similarity 
of the two plans, the better features of both may be eventually combined into 
one plan.6/ 


1 Program 
Table 2 shows the scope of the crop insurance program for 1949. 
TABLE 2.- Counties in which insurance was offered, number of contracts written, 


percentage of eligible farmers insured, and estimated vremiums 
collected, by the FCIC, 1949 


Proportion of 
Contracts eligible | Approximate 
Crops Counties in force farmers premiun 
ineured’ collected 
Million 
Number Nunbder Percent dollars 
Wheat... ae 199 58,881 21 74 
«68 52 26 ,667 16 1.6 
Tobacco. 35 35,023 29 
19,607 | 19 
Beams eee 2,909 29 el 
Multiple crops ... 7 2,722 19 el 
__Total or average 394 165,076 22 11.5 


One or the other, or both, of the two types of contracts which have 
been described were used in 1949 in connection with all crops except tobacco, 
for which “yield-quality" or "investment" insurance were still used.7/ These 
contracts on tobacco are essentially the same as the commodity and monetary 
contracts used on other crops except that a substantial amount of quality vro- 
tection is vrovided, due to the importance of this factor in tobacco pvroduc- 
tion. Only the monetary coverage was written on beans and multiple crovs in 
1949, as in 1948. The investment insurance, formerly offered on corn, and the 


monetary insurance, previously offered on flax, were discontinued on these 
crops. 


6/ See Report of the Federal Crop Insurance Corvoration for 1948, p. 2. 
2/ See November 1946, issue of Agricultural Finance Review, p. 69. 
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The over-2ll loss experience for a county always has beer, or was in- 
tended to be, brought into the rate structure as soon as possible, and is 
measured by the current rate. However, in 1949 the FCIC put into effect an 
“experience reting" plan, whereby insured farmers who were in the program dur- 
ing the previous year received rate reductions up to 30 percent after a 
specified county reserve figure - set by FCIC - was reached. This latter plan 
applied to all programpexcept those on beans and multiple crops. The amount 
of the reduction depended upon the collective exnerience of all insured farmers 


in a given county, and did not recognize the good experience of an individual 
farner.8/ 


A further rate-reduction or experience-rating plan, first tried on 
wheat in 1943, takes into consideration the superior experience of an individ- 
ual farmer. Under it, a premium reduction is granted to the farmer whose 
premium balance for previous years exceeds his coverage for the current year. 
This reduction in 1949 and previous years amounted to 50 percent in the case 
of the wheat commodity contract. It was extended in 1949 to monetary wheat 
insurance at 25 percent. 


Recognizing the fact thet yields vary less on the larger than on the 
smaller acreages, the FCIC began graduating its premium rates in 1947 accord- 
ing to size of insured acreages. For 1949 the reductions began at 25 acres in 
the case of wheat and flex, at 50 acres in the case of cotton and corn, and at 
15 acres in the case of tobacco (in 2 counties). Rates were not graduated in 
the case of the contracts covering beans and multiple crops. 


The annual contract, used in connection with the bean and multiple crop 
vrograms in 1948, continued to be used on these vrograms in 1949. Except for 
some 3-year contracts still in effect on wheat, all other contracts were 
written on a continuous basis. About 70 percent of the 1948 continuous con- 
tracts were still in effect in 1949. "Progressive" coverage, in which the 
amount of insurance was increased, by stages, somewhat in line with costs 
incurred, was used in 1945 on all vrograms.9/ 


Only one level of coverage was made availeble in each county in connec- 
tion with commodity insurance on each of the following crops: Wheat, cotton, 
flax, and corn. One level was also obtainable in connection with monetary 
insurance on each of the following: Wheat, cotton, beans, and multiple crovs. 
But a choice could be made between two levels of coverage in connection with 
monetary insurance on corn in a majority of counties. 


A farmer desiring yield-quality insurance on tobacco was able to obtain 
only one level of coverage. However, farmers in 4 of the 17 counties in which 
yield-quality insurance was available were able to choose between the 


8/ The plan, previously used on wheat, whereby a percentage reduction in 
premiums was granted to a farmer who had no losses in a succession of previous 
years, wae discontinued in 1948; but it probably will be used again in 1950, 
with the provision that the premium reduction will be increased from 10 to 25 
percent and the term of experience from 5 to 7 years. This plan probably will 
be applicable to wheat, flax, cotton, tobacco, and corn in 1950. 

9/ See November 1947 issue of Agricultural Finance Review, p. 96. 
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yield-quality coverage and a low level of investment-cost insurance. A higher 
level of investment-cost insurance was made available in 18 counties in which 
yield-quality insurance was not offered. 


In 1949 the FCIC continued to offer partial insurance, under which a 
farmer could elect to pay a given percentage of the premium and collect the 
same percentage of a full indemity computed on the basis of the farm coverage, 
in connection with commodity insurance on wheat and flax (only at the 65 per- 
cent level), and in connection with both types of cotton contracts (at the 50 
percent level). Partial insurence was discontinued in connection with tobacco. 
Such insurance has not been popular. 


Under a penalty interest clause used by FCIC in 1948 on all crop con- 
tracts, the insured was required to pay interest on past-due premium notes. 
This feature was continued in 1949. In 1045 the FCIC had tried out on corn, 
beans, and multiple crops, a 5-percent discount credit to those who paid their 
premiums before a specified cut-off date. This feature was extended to other 


crop contracts in 1949 (on cotton in only 12 counties and on tobacco in only 5 
counties). 


1950 Plans 


Under Public Law 268, signed by the President on August 25, 1949, the 
FCIC was authorized to write wheat insurance in 100 additional counties each 
year during the period 1950-53. Therefore, the FCIC could, if it were deemed 
advisable, offer wheat insurance in 300 counties in 1950. The maximum annual 
expansions with respect to other crops are: Cotton, 28 counties; flax, 25; 
corn, 25; and tobacco, 17. The program on dry edible beans could be expanded 
to 20 counties in 1950 and to 10 more each year through 1953. Finally, the 
multiple crop contract could be offered in 50 counties in 1950 and in 25 more 
counties each year through 1953. 


With respect to such features as progressive coverage, the graduation 
of rates by size of acreage, and levels of coverage available under the vari- 
ous plans, the insurance program in 1950 probably will be quite similar to 
that of 1949. Partial insurance vrobably will be available only in connection 
with cotton and to those wheat and flax growers who had it in 1949. The 5- 
percent discount for early payment of premium notes will apply to all crops 
and all types of contracts, also the penalty interest clause. A continuous 
contract probably will be used on all commodities. 


The trend has been toward the inclusion of some quality protection in 
the contract. In its earliest phase, this protection took the form of an 
allowance for unmerchantable wheat. Also there has always been an element of 
quality protection in the tobacco contracts, and there was some quality pro- 
tection in the bean insurance contract for both 1948 and 1949. It is antici- 
pated that some allowance for production of poor-quality will also appear in 
the 1950 contracts covering all commodities. For tobacco, the previous 
quality orovision will remain unchanged. For the other crops, generally 
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speaking, if a loss occurs and the quality is damaged to the extent that the 
crop will not qualify for a CCC loan or support, any indemnity payable will 
include such loss of quality.10/ 


The exverience-rating plan under which a farmer who was in the program 
in previous years receives a reduction in his premium if his individual pre- 
mium balance exceeds his coverage, will remain in effect for wheat in 1950 
with a 50-percent reduction for commodity insurance and 25 percent for monetary 
insurance. However, this plan will be extended to the cotton, flax, and corn 
programs and will provide a 25 percent reduction for both commodity and mone- 
tary contracts. The other experience-rating plan, under which a farmer who 
has not presented a claim for a specified number of consecutive years (seven in 
1950) is eligible for a premium reduction (25 vercent in 1950), will also be in 
effect on wheat, flax, cotton, tobacco, and corn (see footnote 8). If both 
plans are available to a farmer, either, but not both, of them may be selected. 
However, a farmer may obtain a premium reduction under one of these plans, 
based on individual experience, and he may also obtain the county-wide reduc- 
tion, if his county's reserve balance exceeds the level established for the 
county by the FCIC. 


As in 1949, policies are to be issued to farmers who obtain insurance 
for the first time in 1950. Those who received volicies in 1949 will receive 
“ridere" to their policies, in which policy changes for 1950 will be incorpor- 
ated. As the continuous policy may be canceled by either the insured or the 
FCIC, under specified conditions, a farmer who did not agree to the policy 
changes incorporated in a rider could elect to cancel his contract. Through 
the riders or endorsements to outstanding policies the FCIC is able to keep 
all of its contracts in force uniform. 


In the case of cotton, because of the wide variations which normally 


occur in quality, the farmer bears approximately the first 25 percent of the 
lose due to voor quality. 
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Assessment Procedures in Rural New York.- This is the title of a recent 
publication (Cornell Extension Bulletin 760, February 1949) by Will Simmons 
which deals almost entirely with rural-proverty assessments. It "presents the 
duties of asseseors and the assessment procedures in rural New York, and pro- 
vides the background of changes in property valuations. It should be useful to 
assessors in arriving at more equitable assessments and to real-property 
taxpayers and citizens generally in informing them regarding assessment 
procedures." 
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RECENT STUDIES OF INSURANCE CARRIED BY FARMERS 


A recent study made in one county in Tennessee shows that 24 percent of 
the farm and rural families had standard forms of life insurance and 80 per- 
cent had burial insurance in amounts of $100 or less per person.1/ Of the 
families visited, 49 percent had fire insurance, 15 percent had crop insurance, 
9 percent had automobile insurance, and 4 percent had hospitalization coverage. 


Preliminary figures from a Pennsylvenia study based on 399 commercial 
farmers indicate that 68 percent had life insurance, 83 percent had fire in- 
surance, 71 percent had automobile and truck insurance, 26 percent had health 
and accident coverage, and 5 percent carried either employer's liability or 
workmen's compensation insurance.2/ Forty-four percent of the amount of life 
insurance carried was in the form of whole-life policies and 29 percent was in 
the form of limited-pay-life policies. 


Another report, from Connecticut, indicates that 72 percent of 106 
farmers included in a sample survey had some form of life insurance - most of 
it in the form of whole-life and limited-pay-life policies - and 85 percent 
had some fire insurance, whereas liability insurance was carried on 78 percent 
of the automobiles and 44 percent of the trucks.3/ Only 10 percent of the 
farmers carried workmen's compensation insurance on their employees. 


1/ “Insurance Among Farmers in Greene County, Tennessee, Monograph 245, 
Tenn. Exp. Sta. 

2/ Study made by L. F. Miller, Dept. of Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. 

3/ “Study of Credit Problems of Farmers in Litchfield County, Connecticut," 
master's thesis of R. P. Atherton, Cornell University, Ithaca, NW. Y. 


FARM ACCIDENTS 


According to recent surveys made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
accidents strike about one person on every six farms as a national annual aver- 
age-1/ These surveys included accidents in which one day's time or more was 
lost from work. They indicate that operators and members of their families are 
more likely to suffer injury than are hired employees. This results in part at 
least from the longer hours worked by operators. An average of 20 days was ~ 
lost from work per accident. Direct medical expense averaged $43 ver accident. 


Vital statistics from various States indicate that an average of more 
than 2,000 farm people are killed annually as a result of accidents occurring 


1/ “Farm Accident Situation" published by National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Tll., as a cooperative project with USDA. 
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in connection with farm work. The highest fatality rate was reported for the 
Mountain States and the lowest for the West South Central States.2/ 


The operation and use of farm machinery accounted for 47 percent of the 
fatal farm-work accidents, whereas the care and handling of animals accounted 
for 19 percent, according to the vital statistics' reports. High fatality 
rates were associated with people at the older ages. The greatest number of 
such fatalities occurred in the summer months of June, July, and August, when 
farm work over the country is at its peak. Next highest fatalities occurred 
in the fall harvest season. Only a little more than half (52 percent) of the 
victims who suffered fatal accidents at farm work received hospital treatment. 


2/ “Fatal Accidents in Farm Work," Bur. Agr. Econ. September 1949. 
(Processed. ) 


FARM FIRE-LOSS SURVEY BY BAE 


- 


A recent survey of 11,541 farms, conducted by BAE, indicated that fires 
had occurred in 1947 on 298 farms, or 2.6 percent of all farms. 1/ The average 
reported property loss was a little more than $1,500. 


More than half of the fires reported in the survey resulted in complete 
destruction of the property involved. The percentage of fires resulting in 
complete loss was highest in the South and lowest in the West. Dwellings and 
barns and their contents accounted for 88 vercent of the losses. About 63 per- 
cent of the farmers who reported fires had some insurance, and this insurance 
represented about 41 vercent of the value of all property involved in fires, 
whether insured or not. Indemnities received from insurance companies amounted 
to 47 percent of the losses incurred on insured properties and 41 vercent of 
all losses, regardless of whether insured. 


The rate of loss, as measured by the percentage of property value 
destroyed, increased with increase in size of farm. The rate of loss for 
owners was less than that for tenants. Less than a third of the fires were 
attended by fire-department trucks; the loss rate for fires so attended was 
lowest for the properties located nearest to fire stations. 


Among the leading causes of farm fires were faulty heating equipment 
and installations, spontaneous combustion, and misuse of electricity (includ- 
ing faulty wiring). 


/ The 298 farmers who reported that fires had occurred on their farms in 
1947 were sent a supplementary questionnaire, inquiring as to some details. 
About a third of the 298 farmers returned it, but not all of the questionnaires 
returned were complete in every respect. 
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Z FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1948 AND 1949 


Farm real estate taxes per acre averaged about 8 percent higher in 1948 
than in 1947. This is the fifth consecutive year in which the average for the 
country as a whole has risen. Preliminary reports from the States indicate 
that 1949 levies (payable for the most part late in 1949 and early in 1950) 
will show a further increase, but by an amount smaller than in the previous 


year. Such an increase would extend the upward trend of taxes, but at a more 
gradual rate. 


The index of farm real estate taxes per acre for the United States 
(1909-13 = 100) advanced from 254 in 1947 to 275 in 1948. The index series, 
which goes back to 1890, is now nearing the all-time high of 281, reached in 
1929. 


Taxes per $100 of farm real estate value for the United States increased 
from $0.96 in 1947 to $1.00 in 1948. This is only the second rise in the tax- 
value ratio to appear in a decade. From 1939 to 1944, taxes per $100 of value 
fell each year chiefly because the value of farm real estate advanced substan- 
tially. In 1945 and 1946, however, percentage increases in taxes matched per- 
centage increases in land values, and in 1947 and 1948 exceeded then. 


Of the grouvs of States, only the West South Central region showed no 
change in the index from 1947 to 1948. This is in contrast to the Pacific 


division where the index rose from 342 to 396, a gain of 54 points in the same 
period. 


For a few States, the index of taxes per acre shows a trend that differs 
from that of the preceding year. For Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Texas, the 
indexes fell 4, 7, and 14 points, respectively. It is worth noting that gen- 
eral retail sales taxes were introduced into the revenue systems of Rhode 
Island and Tennessee in 1947. In Delaware, Arkansas, Montana, and New Mexico, 
taxes per acre (rounded to the nearest cent) remained the same, but the iniexes 
(which are based on taxes per acre before rounding to the nearest cent) 
increased except in Delaware. Taxes per acre again increased in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, after several years of little or no change. The 
index of taxes per acre for Washington rose 77 points to 291 in contrast to a 
slight decrease shown for the vrevious year. This was the largest percentage 
increase among the 48 States in 1948. In that State special levies were voted 
in many of the school districts, the amount varying from 10 to 60 mills. 


These levies are in addition to the “maximum" State-wide limitation of 40 
mills. 


Increases in taxes per $100 of value were found, as in the previous 
year, in more than three-fourths of the States. Only in the West South Central 
region was there a net reduction in every State; elsewhere States showing a 
decrease were widely scattered. The trend for the United States reflects the 
fact that, generally speaking, taxes increased proportionately more than did 
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values. The largest rise shown was in the Pacific States, although signifi- 
cant increases occurred in individual States in other widely scattered regions. 


Increased taxes in most States are the over-all results of a continuing 
demand for more and better public services, particularly schools and roads. 
In some States, assorted local factors have affected tax rates. In Illinois, 
for instance, increased assessed values (at the same or higher tax rates) have 
resulted recently from a new assessment-equalization program whereby the State 
equalizes annually all local assessments. In Tennessee, both increases and 
decreases in property taxes were reported by the various counties of the State. 
The increases were made to implement the school building program, or to in- 
crease teachers' salaries, or to build roads. But in other counties, sales- 
tax funds, which became available for the first time during this period, 
enabled public officials to proceed with their programs of school expansion 


without increasing property taxes. In some cases these funds made it possible 
for them actually to lower taxes. 


Tables containing farm tax data in detail are to be found in the statis 
tical appendix of this volume. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES PAID BY FARMERS 


The payment of income taxes by farmers has maintained an important pvosi- 
tion in the Federal income-tax picture since the beginning of World War II. 
Reasons for the growth of Federal income-tax payments since 1940 include the 
tremendous increase of farmers' income, better methods of bookkeeping, and per- 
haps a somewhat higher rate of compliance among taxvayers. 


The amounts of Federal income taxes paid by farmers in the United States, 
in recent years are tentatively estimated to be:1/ 


1941 $ 15,000,900 1946 $720 ,000,000 
1942 50,000,000 1947 760,000,000 
1943 425,000,000 1948 960,000,000 
1944 275,000,000 1949 791,000,000 
1945 725,000,000 


These estimates are based uvon available data concerning income distri- 
bution and tax payments for sample groups of farmers. They represent vayments 
made during the calendar year and reflect mainly liabilities growing out of 
income received during the previous year. The decline in payments in 1944 is 
attributed to changes that were made in the provisions of the law that deter- 
mine the time of payments by farmers when the "pay-as-you-go" system of 


1/ These figures are extensions of the tentative estimates shown in the 
Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 11, November 1948, vp. 90. 
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income-tax collection was adopted. The same factor exnlains the large in- 
crease in 1945 and the decrease in 1946. 


Federal income-tax payments by farmers reached their veak in 1948 
(based on income received in 1947). Fut the amount of income received by 
farmers increesed from 20 billion dollars in 1947 to a peak of 22 billion in 
1948, although the amount of taxes vaid on the higher figure decreased 168 per- 
cent. This is due to a reduction in tax rates, an increase in tax exemptions, 
and the privilege of filing community property returns in every State. 
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Workmen's Compensation Insurance for Farmers.- There has been a rather 
steady increase in the number of farmers who insure their liability against 
possible suit, and at the same time guarantee their employees a scale of bene- 
fits set up by law if they are accidentally injured while at work. In some 
States, as in California and Ohio, this increase in insurance has been due to 
legal requirements. However, a relatively small proportion of the total annual 
hired farm pay roll is insured under the workmen's compensation laws of the 
various States. 


All States now have workmen's compensation laws, but in most States 
farmers are not required to insure their employees. Eighteen States have 
insurance “funds" through which the insurance is offered. In 7 of them the 
fund is a State monopoly and private comoanies cannot offer the insurance. 


Benefits payable under many of these laws have been increased to keep 
steo with higher wages and costs such as for medical and hospital expenses. 
In some cases it has beer necessary for State funds and private commanies to 
increase their rates. Benefits paid to injured farm employees in the 2-year 
period, 1944-45, under workmen's compensation laws represented an amount equal 
to a little more than 1 1/2 percent of the pay roll of insured farmers, accord- 
ing to an analysis furnished by the National Council on Compensation Insurance. 
For insurance purposes, verquisites such as room and board are included as 
vart of vay roll, for vremium calculations. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, Local 
Government, and Public Finance, and Farm Construction 


The following research vrojects are currently "in progress" in the 
field of agricultural finance. State vorejects include those revorted directly 
by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experiment stations. 
Objectives of each project are briefly described. This list does not include 
numerous related research activities of other agencies, such as projects of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration, State tax commis- 
sions, and other agencies whose research often is directed vrimarily toward 
administrative problems. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Georgia: CAPITAL PRODUCTIVITY AND ACCUMULATION IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PIEDMONT 
IN GEORGIA.- A study of the effects of changes in farm tenure, in farming 
technology, and in other factors upon incomes and rates of capital accumla- 
tion by Piedmont farm families, with emphasis uvon capital requirements of 
these changes and ways of financing them. Leader: W. E. Hendrix. 


Tllinois: EFFECT OF DEBT AND CAPITAL ON LAND USE AND FARM ORGANIZATION.- To 
compile and analyze data for individual farms related to this title. 
Leader: L. J. Norton. 


Indiana: National Bureau of Economic Research: AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
FINANCING STUDY.- To trace the development of farm-equipment financing and 
to determine (1) the economic basis of farm-equipment financing; (2) the 
amount of farm-equipment financing and the distribution of this credit among 
the various sources; (3) the credit characteristics, practices, and standanis 
used in this financing; and (4) the operating methods, charges, and loss ex- 
perience of financial institutions and other agencies furnishing this credit. 
Leaders: R. J- Saulnier, NBER; E. L. Butz and H. G. Dieselin, Purdue 
University. 


Indiana: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUDGETED FARM PRODUCTION LOANS.- (1) To de- 
termine the relation of budgeted loans to the over-all lending overations of 
production-credit associations in Indiana. (2) To analyze the various 
methods of budgeting a farmer's financial needs through a production veriod 
at the time the borrower's avvlication is received for the initial loan. 

(3) To determine the merits of budgeting and hel» voint the way to the adop- 
tion of those budgeting methods that will mean a lower cost of funds to the 

borrower and additional volume of lending to the creditor. Leaders: E. L. 

Butz, H. G. Diesslin, and G. E. Heitz. 


Iowa: RECONNAISSANCE STUDY OF RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS MADE BY FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION IN IOWA.- Leader: J. Robert Tomokins. 
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Kansas: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND FINANCE.- (1) To study the needs, sources, 

7 costs, and adequacy of short- and long-term credit to farmers and- farm 
cooperatives. (2) To develop and maintain a long-time lend-pvrice series on 
the basis of type-of-farming areas in Kansas. Data from the census and from 
the State statistician will be used to develop and maintain these series. 

= (2) To study the cost of farm imvrovements and the possibility of obtaining 
credit for completing such improvements, and also the effect of such improve- 
ments on normal agricultural value of lend in rural areas. (4) To study 
land values in relation to net farm income per acre for areas in Kansas for 


ly which income data are available. Leaders: George Montgomery and Merton L. 
Ss Otto. 


Marylend: FINANCIAL STATUS AND SECURITY OF FARMERS.- To determine the assets 
s- and liabilities (the balance sheet) of Maryland farmers; to ascertain the 
extent to which farmers accumulate means to vrovide for old age retirement, 
and protect themselves and their families against economic catestrophes dur- § 
ing the production period; and to consider ways in which better social ; 
security might be provided for farmers as a whole. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, 
W. P. Walker, Paul R. Poffenberger, and W. T. Sigafoose. 


NT Minnesota: A STUDY OF PROELEMS AND METHODS OF FARM FINANCE.- Among the generel 
objectives of this project is that of finding out the extent of farm lending 
a- and the purposes for which farmers borrow money with a view to vroviding 


guides to farmers in planning how to use credit advantageously and how to 
meet their financial requirements. Particular attention is given to the 
overations of some representative production-credit associations and infor- 
mation is obtained from selected country banks. Leader: HE. Fred Koller. 


Nebraska: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT.- To study (1) basis of loans and farm-debdt 
load by areas; (2) changes in economic and weather conditions on loans, and 
financial needs of different types of farm organization; (3) relation of 
short-time to long-time loans, and conditions under which farm-debt load may 
be liquidated; and (4) extent and type of adjustment of loans. Leader: 

ng Frank Miller. 


rds 

x- Oregon: CAPITAL USED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEWLY IRRIGATED FARMS ON THE NORTH 

it. UNIT, DESCHUTES PROJECT.- This study is conducted cooperatively by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of Agricultural Economics of Oregon 
State College. The purpose of the study is to determine the amount and 
adequacy of the canital and credit used in the develooment of individual 

» farms on the North Unit of the Deschutes Reclamation project in central 

of Oregon. Although the study is primarily concerned with the total amount of 
capital used for the develonment of farms, extensive consideration is given 

d to the following credit aspects: (1) the amount of canitel that was pro- 
vided by credit; (2) sources of credit used; (3) adequacy of available 

p- credit; (4) ourposes for which credit was used; (5) settlers' attitudes 

1e toward borrowing. Leaders: E. L. Potter and Alfred E. Van Winkle. 


Pennsylvania: THE FINANCIAL POSITION AND PRACTICES OF PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS.- 
A statistical and attitude study of the financial side of a farmer's busi- 
)ME ness; The vrincip&él points to be covered are: (1) The amount and character 

of the farm and nonfarm assets; (2) amount, purpose, and terms of all 


liabilities; (3) farmers' attitudes toward different credit institutions and 
their lending vractices and policies; (4) records, planning, and other finan- 
cial vractices of farmers; (5) amount and kind of life, farm, automobile, and 
other types of insurance carried. The major results of this study apveared 
in Bulletin 514: “Credit Sources, Practices and Ovinions of Pennsylvania 
Farmers." An additional revort will deal with “Insurance Carried by Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers." Leader: Leonard F. Miller. 


Tennessee: FARMERS FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN TENNESSEE.- To study the financial 
needs of farmers in carrying on their business, and possible methods of mak- 


ing and adjusting payments from periodic and erratic farm income. Leader: 
C. E. Allred. 


Vermont: COST OF SHORT-TERM CREDIT.- To study the cost to farmers and the 


amount of short-term credit obtained from various sources. Leader: R. P. 
Story. 


Virginia: A STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF VIRGINIA FARMERS.- This project 

consists of a complete enumeration of the assets and liabilities of about 
1,500 farm overators included in a random sample drawn to represent the agri- 
culture of Virginia and subject to a break-down into six princival regions. 
The analysis of these data is expected to yield up-to-date information as to 
the economic status of farm operators, the financial characteristics of a 
farm business in the several types-of-farming areas, and numerous other per- 
tinent economic facts not previously available. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, the Committee on Agriculture of the Virginia Bankers Association, 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Division of Agricul- 
tural Finance in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are cooperating in the 
soonsorship of the project. The Virginia Agricultural Exoeriment Station 
through its staff in the Department of Agricultural Economics is taking the 
principal resvonsibility. Leader: Harry M. Love. 


Washington: CAPITAL AND DEBT AS RELATED TO FARMING IN THE WAR AND POSTWAR 
PERIODS.- To study (1) efficiency in use of credit in relation to the nature 
and organization of the individual farm unit; (2) means by which farmers 
accumilate cavital and the part played by borrowing; and (3) relation of 
kind of agency extending the various types of farm credit by cost to the 
farmer and the use to which the credit is put. Leader: 8. D. Parrish. 


Washington: CAPITAL NEEDED AND SOURCES OF BORROWINGS "OR FARMERS WHO ARE 
BEGINNING FARMING IN NEWLY DEVELOPED IRRIGATION AREAS.- To study the amounts 
and kinds of capital needed to begin farming in newly developed irrigation 
areas and to project these findings to those areas proposed for development. 
To determine the vossible sources from which farmers in these new areas can 
borrow - the costs, efficiencies, and adaptability of such borrowings to the 
specific needs of the farmer. To determine the nature of loans that are 


needed and hence the characterization of the lender that could best suit 
these needs. Leader: 2. D. Parrish. 


Wisconsin: THE TENURE OF WISCONSIN FARM LAND.- Investigation of the vrocesses 


by which farmers gain security in land occupancy. Leaders: Phil Raup and 
-R. J. Penn. 


ure 
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Wisconsin: AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF GENERAL ECONOMIC INSTABILITY UPON 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE: A study of the influence of general business cycles 
upon capital accumlation and land ownership. Leader: K. H. Parsons. 


BAE: RELATIONSHIPS OF TRENDS IN FARM FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION TO CHANGES IN THE 
ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE, 1940-50.- Using as a starting voint the 
results of research on factors accounting for wide variations in vatterns of 
farm financial organization in 1940, this study will appraise the influence 
of technological changes, trends in asset requirements in farming, availa- 
bility of investment funds, and related developments on farm financial 
structures as revealed in data for 1950. The objective is twofold; (1) to 
trace changes in farm financial organization, and (2) to relate these 
changes to significant economic trends both within and outside agriculture. 
The analysis will be based on data for identical areas in 1940 and 1950. 
Leader: D. C. Horton. 


BAE: CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM-MORTGAGE CREDIT.- An analysis of characteristics 
of farm-mortgage credit in relation to type of farm, value of farm, size, 
frequency of debt, ratio of debt to value, and other observable differences 
in the business and financial organization of agriculture. Data for the 
analysis will be taken from the basic data used in the preparation of State 
and national debt estimates for 1940 and 1945 and from enumerative surveys 
conducted by BAE during 1945-47. Leaders: H. C. Larsen and H. T. Lingard. 


BAE: IMPROVEMENT OF CURRENT ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT.- Develop- 
ment of estimates of farm-mortgage loans held by principal lender groups for 
current year by States; research to establish a more efficient sample of 
farm-mortgage recordings and releases by States and to increase the accuracy 
of the estimates of annual change in mortgage holdings of individuals and 
miscellaneous lenders. This project is concerned mainly with improvements 
in the techniques for estimating annual changes in farm-mortgage debt by 
major lender grouvs. Leaders: D. C. Horton, H. C. Larsen, and H. T. 
Lingard. 


BAE: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM FIRM.- The objective of this project is 
to identify those problems that are of a financial nature; obtain, analyre, 
and distribute facts and information that bear on such problems; and inter- 
pret these facts in the light of specific and over-all financial problems of 
the farm firm. Leader: H. C. Larsen. 


BAE: ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE.- To prepare annual 
consolidated balance sheets covering all farms in the United States and to 
analyze these balance sheets in relation to their significance for the 
farmer and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman J. Wall, F. L. Garlock, 
R. J. Burroughs, H. C. Larsen, H. T. Lingard, L. Ae Jones, Lucy R. Hudson, 
and Sarah L. Yarnall. 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS.- To maintain a series showing the amount 
of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the characteristics and 
terms of credit extended by the major lenders. Leaders: L. A. Jones, 
Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 
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BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES.- To 
study the major types of non-real-estate credit institutions with particular 
reference to organization, financial structure, and nature and effectiveness 


of operations. Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Malcolm Wallace, and 
Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS.- To determine 
for the farm vopulation the amount of United States savings bonds bought 
during given periods, rates at which bonds are cashed, and the value of 
bonds owned. Leaders: L. A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: (in cooperetion with various States) FINANCIAL STATUS OF INDIVIDUAL 
FARMERS.- To determine through area surveys the distribution of farmers 
according to their financial status, including net worth, liquid assets, and 
debts. In addition, the surveys would provide much of the previously un- 
available data needed for prevaring State balance sheets of agriculture. 
Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: FLOW OF BANK DEPOSITS AND EFFECT UPON LOANS OF COUNTRY BANKS.- To measure 
the flow of bank deposits from or to agricultural areas and to determine the 
effects of changes in deposits on the lending power of banks in agricultural 
areas. Leaders: F. L. Garlock and Malcolm Wallace. 


AGRICULTURAL RISKS AND INSURANCE 


Maryland: INSURANCE CARRIED BY FARMERS.- To determine (1) the extent to which 
farmers carry various forms of insurance on themselves, their laborers, 
their property, and their crops; (2) the adequacy of certain types of insur- 
ance carried; and (3) the attitude of farmers toward certain phases of the 
Social Security Program, especially as it pertains to old-age income and 
rural-health protection and facilities. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, W. P. 
Walker, and PF. R. Poffenberger. 


North Carolina: ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA.- The project was set up to accomolish the following objectives: 
A. To analyze the organizational set-up and operating policies of farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies in North Carolina giving attention to: (1) 
nature of ownership and management; (2) tyves of insurance offered and 
policy rates; (3) methods of collection; (4) reinsurance; (5) classification 
and rating of risks; (6) methods of selling insurance and compensation of 
agents; (7) risk insvection practices. B. To determine the effectiveness 
of operation of mutual fire insurance companies. C. Appraisal of the orgar 
izational set-up, overeting oractices, and effectiveness of operation of 
mutual fire insurance companies and suggestions for future operation. The 
data for the vroject were collected by personal interview with the secretary- 
manager of each company. Financial records of each company were obtained 


from the North Carolina Ineurance Commission. Leaders: G. W. Forster and 
W. T. Kenyon. 


North Dakota and BAE: WEATHER AND RELATED RISKS AND THEIR IMPACT ON FARM 
ORGANIZATION AND INCOME IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS.- The objectives of 
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this project are (1) to appraise the economic significance of weather fluc- 
tuations and other agricultural risks with respect to the structure and 
functioning of farm units, with particular emphasis upon the uncertainty of 
farm income and its effect upon resource utilization and economic stability 
of Great Plains agriculture; (2) to examine verious methods of risk-bearing 
that afford vossibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. 
Leaders: N. Dak., Rainer Schickele and Phil J. Thair; BAE, Donald C. Horton. 


South Carolina and BAE: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF FARMERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. - 
This project aime to appraise the farm mutual fire insurance program with 
respect to participation, the ratio of insurance to value, and the amount of 
loss. It also aims to study the nature of the risk involved and the proce- 
dures used in classifying property for rate purposes. Leader: Chester R. 
Smith. 


BAE: FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE.- To present in published form the results 
of a recent survey of the overating vractices and problems of farmers’ mutuel 
fire insurance companies. Some topice to be covered include: number of com 
panies by States; policy terms; reserves; reinsurance; single-risk defini- 
tions; rating; loss adjustment; participation in organized farm fire protec- 
tion activities; membership fees charged; and company cooperation. Leader: 
Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.- To follow develop- 
ments in the field of organized farm fire protection; to analyze new legis- 
lation in this field; to ascertain what financial and other arrangements are 
involved between farmer groups and towns, which usually vrovide or cooperate 
in providing farm fire protection; and to measure the effectiveness of rural 
fire protection services as shown by farm mutual fire insurance experience 
in areas having various degrees of rural fire protection. Leader: John D. 
Rush. 


BAE: FARM FIRE LOSSES.- To maintain a series showing the annual amount of 
farm fire losses in the United States, and tc analyze survey data to ascer- 
tain the frequency, severity, and causes of farm fires by classes of prop- 
erty, size of farm, and tenure, for broad geogravhic areas. Leaders: Ralph 
R. Botts and John D. Rush. 


BAE: RESERVE REQUIREMENTS OF FARMERS' MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.- To deter- 
mine the amount of reserves required by farmers' mutual fire and windstorm 
companies, considering such factors as size of comoany, net retention ver 
single risk, and reinsurance. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN AGRICULTURE.- To study the economic significance 
of weather fluctuations and other agricultural risks with respect to the 
structure and functioning of farm units, with particular emohasis upon the 
uncertainty of farm income; to examine various methods of risk-bearing that 
afford vossibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. Leaders: 

D. C. Horton and E. L. Barber. 
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Iowa: ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL HOUSING IN IOWA.- To determine the institu- 
tional structure of the rural house-building business, with emohasis uvon 
the role of the retail lumber dealer and his relationshiv to other partici- 
pants. To provide an estimate of rural building in Iowa and an analysis of 
economic opportunities for farm building. Leader: Edna Douglas. 


Michigan and BAE: SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF FARM HOUSING AND SERVICE 
BUILDINGS.- This project involves the collection, tabulation, and analysis 
of data on farm structures from a sample of farms in two Michigan counties. 
The study is designed for the evaluation of housing and techniques of re- 
search on farm structures, and for the reporting of significant data on farm 
housing and service buildings in the areas studies. Leaders: Michigan 
State College, Lawrence W. Witt, Raleigh Barlowe, and Ermond H. Hartmans; 
BAE, Roy J. Burroughs. 


BAE - FARM CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH.- The Housing Act of 1949 requires estimates 
of farm housing needs and reports with respect to vrogress being made toward 
meeting such needs. It also requires research on reducing costs of con- 
struction of housing and other farm buildings. BAE is vlanning a samle 
survey to give data for the United States and three regions on the inventory 
and conditions of farm houses and other buildings in relation to value of 
products, family income, tenure, and other variables. The survey also 
begins what is intended to be an annual series on the volume of farm con- 
struction activity. The survey probably will obtain names and locations of 
individual and institutional lenders from whom construction financing has 
been obtained. This will permit a follow-un at a later date to ascertain 
the characteristics and limitations of such credit with a view to possible 
improvements and reductions in cost to farmers. Also in the planning stage 
are two other areas of investigation that have financial aspects: A study 
of ways of reducing costs of distributing building materials through farmers' 
cooperative purchasing associations; and an analysis of the investment in 


housing, that farms of various income capacities can support. Leader: 
Bureau-wide project. 


FARM TAXATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Indiana: AN ANALYSIS OF RURAL SCHOOL COSTS IN INDIANA.- To determine (1) the 
per capita costs of operating schools; (2) the source of funds expended for 
school operation in each township of the State; and (3) factors influencing 
variation in costs of operation. Leader: J. B. Kohlmeyer. 


Indiana: EFFECTS OF LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS UPON STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
COSTS IN SOUTHERN INDIANA.- (1) To delineate areas that are contributing 
little tax revenue in relation to the cost of governmental services vrovided; 
(2) to determine costs of government and sources of revenue in these areas; 
(3) to ascertain probable cost of purchasing such areas for forestry and 
recreational uses; (4) to find out to what extent governmental efficiency 
can be improved by ourchase of such areas; and (5) to determine in what 
menner and at what rate purchases should be made. Leader: J. B. Kohlmeyer. 
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Maryland: RECENT TAX CHANGES IN MARYLAND AND THEIR EFFECT ON FARMERS' TAX 
OBLIGATIONS.- To determine trends in assessed-to-sales ratios of farm and 
nonfarm real estate; to commare the imoact of vroverty taxes as an alterna- 
tive to State allocations for county functional purvoses; to determine 
recent trends in farmers' tax liabilities; to review the State and local tax 
pattern and to suggest necessary adjustments, if needed, to bring about 
better distribution of the State and local tax burdens. Leaders: S. H. 
DeVault, W. P. Walker, and W. T. Sigafoose. 


Maryland: IMPROVING FARM<BUILDING ASSESSMENTS FOR TAX PURPOSES.- To determine 
(1) the methods or techniques used in assessing farm buildings in Maryland; 
(2) to ascertain the types and extent of inequalities in farm-building 
assessments; and (3) to devise standards of assessment technique which may 
be practicable for assessing farm buildings. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and 
W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: SALES TAXES AND THEIR APPLICATION TO FARMERS.- To obtain (1) data 
on sales taxes paid by farmers, esvecially on purchases for farm production; 
(2) to determine the relative sales-tax burden among different type-of-farm- 
ing enterprises; and (3) to examine sales-tax laws, and the rules and regu- 
lations pertaining thereto, with the objective of equitable application of 
sales taxation to farmers. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: STATUS AND IMPROVEMENT NEEDS OF LOCAL RURAL ROADS.- To ascertain 
(1) the nature and extent of local rural road improvements that are desir- 
eble and feasible; (2) to determine the extent of such improvements that can 
be made without excessive tax burdens; (3) to study methods of financing 
such improvements; and (4) to determine the condition of farm lanes in rela- 
tion to public highways serving farms. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. 
Walker. 


Maryland: RURAL LOCAL ROAD NEEDS AND USAGE.- To assemble facts which will 
assist in determining rural local road needs; to study and measure the 
physical, social, and economic bases which justify the various types of 
rural local improvement; and to ascertain the thinking of rural people with 
respect to local road problems and needs and their willingness to help 
realize and finance these needs. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. Walker, 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, George N. Lewis, Jr., Maryland 
State Roads Commission, and Roy T. Messer, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


Michigan: APPRAISAL OF ECONOMIC AND FISCAL ASPECTS OF PITTMAN-ROBERTSON LAND- 
ACQUISITION PROGRAM IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN.- Among other things this study is 
concerned with the impact of the Pittman-Robertson land-acquisition program 
on local tax and fiscal situations. Leaders: Raleigh Barlowe and Fred Dale. 


Missouri: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ASSESSED VALUE AND SALES VALUE OF FARM 
LAND IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN MISSOURI.- A study made in cooperation with the 
research committee of the State Legislature. Tax rates and total tax pay- 
ments are included. Leader: Frank Miller. 
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Montana: RECLASSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES.- (1) 
To study and recommend procedures for the reclassification of agricultural 
land for assessment vurposes in Montana. (2) To develop and recommend vro- 
cedures for the valuation of classified agricultural land for taxation pur- 
poses in Montana. Leader: Harold G. Halcrow. 


Montana: COUNTY MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN MONTANA.- (1) To study the county- 
manager plan of government as operated in Petroleum County, Mont. (2) To 
determine whether or not the county manager vlan could reduce costs in other 
counties in Montana while maintaining or improving the quality of desirable 
governmental services. Leader: Harold G. Halcrow. 


Nebraska: CLASSIFICATION OF LAND TO DETERMINE VALUE FOR TAX PURPOSES.- All 
the land in Harlan County, Nebr., is being valued for tax purposes according 
to its productivity classification. The county government is cooperating in 
this project with the University of Nebraska. Leaders: Norris J. Anderson 
and Quentin Lindsey. 


New York: IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL ROADS IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of town 
highways, county roads, and local rural road planning in New York. Phases 
include determination of need for improvement of secondary and tertiary 
roads vital to farmers in their marketing, transportation, and other farm 
activities, and the assembling of information useful in the planning of a 
long-term program of rural road improvement in New York State. Leader: &. 
A. Lutz. 


New York: PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCE IN RURAL 
NEW YORK.- Examination of welfare costs along with those of schools, high- 
ways, and other public services in rural areas of New York. A study of 
what might be done to improve the effectiveness of welfare administration 
and finance. A cooperative project with a New York Legislative Committee. 
Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN RURAL NEW YROK.~ A series of “business management studies of 
local government" in New York State. Object is to assemble information on 
finances of counties, towns, villages, cities, school districts, and special 
districts in rural New York. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of valua- 
tion for tax purposes of real property in New York State. Includes work in 
field of local government such as appraisal and valuation of property. 
Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


Oklahoma: ECONOMIC STUDIES OF OKLAHOMA'S LAND PROBLEMS: TAX DELINQUENT FARM 
LANDS.- To compare the extent and character of tax delinquent farm lands as 
of July 1, 1944, with records of tax delinquency from previous studies. De- 
linquent lands will be summarized for value by length of time, area and 
amount, the volume of delinquency by counties as related to tax base land 
area and tax collections will be determined. Special studies will be made 


of type of owner, size of tract and forest land delinquency. Leader: 
Robert L. Tontz. 
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Texas: CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENCY IN TEXAS.- To determine the basic 
causes of ad valorem tax delinquency in Texas with a view to suggesting re- 
medial measures. Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Texas: FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATION REVENUES 
IN TEXAS.- To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texas may be re- 
duced and governmental services improved. Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. 
Cherry. 


Wisconsin: READJUSTMENTS IN LAND UTILIZATION, POPULATION, AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT AFTER A COUNTY IS ZONED.- A study of land utilization in the Wisconsin 
counties that have rural zoning ordinances with a view to assisting counties 
revise their zoning ordinances. Three counties have completely revised 
their zoning ordinances. More are in the process, using materials from this 
study as part of the basis for revision. Leaders: C. L. Loomer and R. J. 
Penn. 


Wyoming: WYOMING LAND UTILIZATION AND TAXATION PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE.- To study (1) rate, amount, and dis- 
tribution of tax load over a period of years; (2) increase in general prop- 
erty tax; (3) increase in total taxes; (4) per capita increase of general 
property and total taxes; (5) relation of State income from different 
industries to taxes paid by each, and (6) amount of tax-free property in 
each county; (7) to determine fair value for different classes of land; (8) 
influence of tax load on lend ownership and obligation; (9) percentage of 
agricultural income svent for general property and Federal income taxes. 
Data is to be obtained by consulting each year the State, county, and local 
records as to investments, levies, collections, and tax-free vroverty and 
securing from State, Federal, and farm and ranch financial records the 
income from agricultural and industrial enterprises. Leader: A. F. Vass. 


BAE: FARM TAXES AND PUBLIC SERVICES.- An examination of Federal, State, and 
local tax systems, and major types of levies (such as those on consumption 
goods) as they influence the production, marketing, and consumption of agri- 
cultural vroducts. An evaluation of public services received by farmers in 
selected areas. Leaders: Tyler F. Haygood and Daniel W. Burch. 


BAE: ESTIMATES OF FARM TAXES.- Development of estimates of amounts of the 
major taxes levied against farms or farmers for the United States and for 
individual States and regions when possible. Improvement of techniques for 
the estimation of the annual series now in use, such as farm property taxes 


and Federal income-tax payments of farmers. Leaders: Daniel W. Burch and 
Olive K. Britt. 


BAE: THE FARMERS' TAX BURDEN.- An analysis of the economic significance of 
taxes levied upon farmers and agriculture, particularly with respect to an 
evaluation of the "real" burden of the tax load upon agriculture and natural 
resources. Also an evaluation of the economic significance of changes in 
income upon the tax burden of agriculture. Leaders: Tyler F. Haygood, 
Daniel W. Rurch, and Olive K. Britt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Goldenweiser, E. A., Monetary Management. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 


York. 175 pp. 1949. 


This brief and very readable book gives the mature views of one who is 
a distinguished scholar and who has had an unusually good opportunity, through 
his long association with the Federal Reserve System, to observe policy forma- 
tion, first-hand, in the field of monetary management. Major issues, both 
past and present, are discussed in a clear and forthright way, so that the 
reader is left with few doubts regarding the author's position. 


Monetary management is viewed as a method of general economic control 
that has some distinct advantages over specific economic controls. "None of 
the other factors - wages, profits, prices - are readily susceptible of man- 
agement in a free economy, because they are affected by numerous decisions of 
individual participants in the economic whole. But the supply and availa- 
bility of money, which enters into all the other relationships, is susceptible 
to regulations in a way that is both impersonal and pervasive." (pp. 7-8) 

But Dr. Goldenweiser has little use for simple mechanical devices as guides 
for monetary policy. “There is no possibility of developing an adequate basis 
for policy formation from contemplation of the one abstracted and aggregated 
factor of the flow of savings in relation to the volume of outlets for invest- 
ment." (p. 21) 


His review of crucial policy decisions by the Federal Reserve (chapter 
IV) affords ample evidence of the complexity of the situations that are faced 
by monetary authorities when policy decisions mst be made. In retrospect he 
notes mistakes that were made both in the timing and in the nature of the 
action taken, but his criticisms are “offered humbly with full recognition of 
the difficulty, often the impossibility, of knowing currently what becomes 
apparent in retrospect." (p. xi) Cases in point are the actions taken to 
ease the domestic credit situations in 1924 and in 1927 in the interest of 
international monetary cooperation. 


Although Dr. Goldenweiser is critical of some phases of the financing 
of World War II - for example, the attempt made to retain a fixed relationship 
between short- and long-term interest rates on Government securities - he 
regards the inflation arising from war finance as inherent in waging war. 

"The chief reason is the tremendous responsibility it puts on the financial 
authorities, the uncertainty of the magnitude of the demands that may be 
placed upon them, and their determination to be prepared for anything that may 
arise. Measures to avoid inflation take a secondary place and war therefore 
leaves an inflationary situation in its wake." (p. 73) Wevertheless, he has 
positive suggestions for the financing of future deficits. To finance outlays 
needed to alleviate economic distress, he recommends the sale of securities, 
preferably short-term paper, to the commercial banks. But if the deficits 
arise from the necessity for prevaring for war or the actual waging of war, a 
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different plan is recommended: (1) Make the deficit as small as possible by 
raising as mch as possible by taxation; (2) offer nonmarketable bonds to the 
public and if necessary make their purchase compulsory; and (3) raise the 

rest of the needed money by direct borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks at 
a@ nominal rate of interest. To prevent the inflationary effects of the third 
method of raising money, he recommends that high reserve requirements be im- 
posed on bank deposits that are created after a given date. 


The author minces no words about the conflict between a policy of 
credit restraint and one of supporting the Government bond market. "The hard 
fact of the matter is that no powers can be effective in controlling credit 
expansion so long as the commitment to maintain long-term bonds remains in 
effect." (p. 80) He assigns more importance in postwar monetary policy to 
prevention of further inflation, and the consequent prevention of a drop in 
the purchasing power of money invested in Government bonds, than to maintenance 
of the price of these bonds at par. 


A brief chavter on international monetary factors (chapter VIII) empha- 
sizes the responsibilities of the United States in world leadership. "Our 
public men are gradually and in many cases reluctantly learning the lesson 
that there is for us no choice between isolation and leadership, but only 
between leadership and disaster." (p. 101) This responsibility, in the 
author's opinion, has important implications for monetary management. It 
emphasizes the need to maintain economic stability in this country as an 
anchor to world stability. "The goal of continued high production, rising 
standards of living, and stable values in this country, which is urgent for 
the people of the United States, gains in urgency by the effect that condi- 
tions here have on the rest of the world and by the repercussions of world 
conditions on the American economy." (p. 102) 


Most of the remainder of this stimulating volume (pp. 103-150) consists 
of five chapters revrinted from The Federal Reserve System: Its Purposes and 
Functions, an earlier publication of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These chapters will be most helpful as reference materials for 
readers who are not familiar with the details of the structure and overations 
of the Federal Reserve System. They might even wish to read these five chap- 
ters before reading the main body of the book. 


Donald C. Horton 


Somers, Harold M., Public Finance and National Income. The Blakiston Co., 
Philadelphia. 1949. 


Professor Somers has reviewed recent theoretical literature and a nun 
ber of the statistical studies on government expenditure, debt, and tax 
policies to determine the influence of government finance on national income. 
He also has given his evaluation of both the theoretical and the empirical 
aspects of these policies. 


In spite of the emphasis on realistic situations at various points in 
the book, the comclusions appear indeterminate, or they depend uvon a mlti- 
tude of special assumptions; however, the over-all analysis of the impact of 
government fiscal policies on national income is excellent. 


~ 


To this reviewer, the multiplier principle (increase in income due to 
an increase in business investment or government deficit) is an easily under- 
stood method of analyzing the influence of government expenditure on consumer 
spending; and, given the propensity to consume, an instantaneous multiplier 
can be formlated. Professor Somers uses realistic situations to improve his 
results, but the statistical problems are multiplied many times. He discusses 
these problems in some detail. For example, family budget studies may not be 
reliable for estimates of the multiplier because of exceptional savers in the 
lower income brackets. He points out that a statistical comparison of capital 
formation and income may include the effect of induced investment of previous 
veriods which may change the propensity to consume. Too, changes in prices, 
lags in expenditure of income, and consumer expectations can affect the value 


of multiplier depending on "economic conditions which prevail at the time the 
expenditures are made." (pv. 64) 


Professor Somers correctly emphasizes that business investment is not 
tied, in a fixed relationship, to the rate of change in demand for consumption 
goods (acceleration principle); but depending on assumptions, the demand for 
capital goods may precede, accompany, or follow the rate of change in demand 
for consumption goods. The introduction by Professor Somers of elasticity of 
expectations to modify the value of the accelerator is an improvement over 
earlier discussions. The big question then becomes: What value can be 
assigned to this important element in business investment decisions? Unfortu- 
nately we do not have adequate means of assigning values to an individual 
businessman's expectations. The author concludes that "the possibility of a 
realistically formated acceleration principle is remote indeed" (p. 116), 


but the principle is useful for studying the influence of government expendi- 
tures on business investment. 


It is impossible to determine the effect of tax policy on national 
income without determining the incidence of various taxes. Unfortunately in 
order to determine incidence it is necessary to introduce special assumptions 
which limit the value of the results for economic policy decisions. For 
example, the incidence of an income tax depends upon the response of the indi- 
vidual worker which may take the form of raising his wages through bargaining, 
working more, or less. Another example given by the author of the difficulties 
in analyzing incidence is that of the AAA processing taxes which were levied as 
an aid to agriculture. "The evidence presented . . . seems to indicate that 
both producer and consumer bore part of the burden." (p. 303) ‘This conclusion 


is of little help to the reader in quantitatively determining the burden of 
taxation on the consumer. 


In 1948 State and local revenues were 31.2 percent of total revenue col- 
lected by all units of government.1/ Although States and localities do not 
have monetary powers, their tax, debt, and expenditure volicies are an impor- 
tant quantitative part of government finance. Professor Somers has devoted 
only three chapters to State and local tax trends, local tax problems, and 
intergovernmental finance. In many ways these chapters remind this reviewer of 
the treatment of these subjects in older texts on public finance. A good 


1/ United States Bureau of the Census, Governmental Reve in 1 
August 1949, p. 10. 
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example of the importance of State and local finance occurred in the years 
from 1933 to 1937. During this period, reductions in State and local expend- 
itures largely offset the expansive effect of the Federal deficit. Failure to 
consider adequately such problems as the economic impact of State and local 


finance leaves a gap in the analysis of the influence of government finance 
on national income. 


The fiscal effects of all public expenditure, tax, and borrowing 
policies result in either a release of consumption funds and loanable (invest- 
ment) funds through repayment of government debt and public expenditures, or 
the absorption of consumption and loanable funds by taxation and public 
borrowing. Thus the sum of negative and positive effects of governmental 
financial policies determines the direct impact of public finance on national 
income. The effects of government deficits (surpluses) will be increased 
(decreased) by the multiplier principle changing income and consumption which, 
in turn, will change investment through the acceleration principle. 


This volume should be of particular interest to agricultural economists 
because of the increasing significance of government finance as a major exoge- 
nous force in changing the level of national income. To agriculture this is 
an extremely important factor affecting the demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties. Aside from the direct payments and aids to agriculture, the indirect 
income and other effects of government finance are of major concern to 
agricultural economists. 


Daniel W. Burch 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


FarmMortgege Credit 


loans outstanding: 
Principal lenders, U. S., 1910-49 
Principal lenders, by States, 1949 ...... 
Commercial banks, by States, 1940-49 ..... 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1949 .. 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Loans closed, repaid, and outstanding, U. S., 1935-49 .. 
Percentage of loans delinquent, wv States, 1930-49 ... 
Real estate acquired and held, U. S., 1930-48 ...... 
Loans made or recorded by principal lenders, U. S., 1910-49 . 
Interest rates and charges: 


Average interest rates of principal lenders, U. S., 1910-49 


Total and per-acre interest charges, U. S., 1910-48... 
Interest charges, by geogrephic divisions, 1910-48 ... 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-48 
Real estate held by selected agencies, U. S., 1930249 .... 


Non-Real-Eetate Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Principal credit institutions, U. S., 1915-49 ,....-. 
Commercial banks, by States, 1948-49 . . 
Production credit associations, by States, 1948-49 


Private institutions discounting with Federal intermediate credit 


Farmers Home Administration: 
Various types of loans, by States, 1949 


Emergency crop and feed loans, by States, 1948-49 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, by States, 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Loans made and outstanding, by commodity programs, U. S., 

Loans made, by States, fiscal year 1949 “eee ee ew 

Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 193448... 


Farm Cooperative Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1949 ....-. 


Rural electrification loans made and outstanding, by States, 1947-49 


Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-48 .. 


Fars Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, U. S., 1924—48 
Tax levies on farm real estate: 
Taxes per acre and per $100 of value, U. S., 1890-1948 


Taxes per acre, by States, 1920-48 eee 
Index numbers of taxes per acre, by States, 1920-48 ... 
Taxes per $100 of value, by States, 1920-48 ......-. 


t ance 


Ferm fire losses, U. S., 1937-48... 8 e @ 
Fermers' mutual fire insurance: 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, U. S., 1914-47 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, by States, 1947 


Other Related Dete 


Balance sheet of agriculture, S.. 1940-49 
Income statement for agriculture, U. S., 194-48 ......4-. 
Ferm real estate transfers and index of values, U. S., 1930-49 
Cash receipts, price indexes, and index of rural retail sales, 
Ferm real estete values, State indexes, 1915-49 .....2e6 
Deposits of country banks, regional indexes, 1940249 ..... 
Bond rates and yields and money retes, 1930-49... . 
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banks, by 


States, 


cumulative to 1949 
U. S., 192%49 


Production and subsistence and rurél-rehabilitation loans, by States, 1948-49 
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TABLE 1. Farm-aortgage debt: Total outstanding and loans held by principal lenders, 


‘ United States, selected periods 1910-49 1/ 
| 4 Loans held by principal lenders 
4 Totel farm/ |Federal Farn/ Farmers | Life insur~| | Three State] _ 
\ |Federal land| Mortgage JJointestock | Home Admin-| ance com | Insured Individuals 
month | | danke 2/ | Corporation| banks | igtration | es «| commercial | agencies | and 
5 | | tay) 2/ 6 vankeZ/ | 2/ 8/ | others 
4 1 dol 1,000 1,000 dol, 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
1910... 3,207,863 | | | 386,961 | 406, 248 2,414, 65% 
1 1920... 1 8,448,772 | 293,595 | 60,038 | | 974,826 | 1,204, 383 | 5,915,930 
2 1930... +. | 9,630,768 1,201, 732 | 637,789 | 2,118,439 | 997, 96, 360 | + 578,980 
7,584,459 | 1,947, 616, 737 277,020 | 1,301,562 498, S42 66,096 2,876, 760 
1936. eo © 7,422, 701 2,113,502 794, 147 200, 617 | 1,112,289 487, 53,705 2,660,936 
1937 1,153. 2283 2,147, 768 841, 251 162,786 1,015,615 39,969 2,459,0 
? MB icc 6,954, 88 2,126,610 624,151 3 2554 | 988,557 501, 35, 362 2, 345,200 
1939 6,179, 318 2,088,478 774, 377 14,992 10,218 982,939 519,276 31,872 2,257,166 
? 1940. 1 6,586, 2,009, 820 713,290 91, 726 31,927 984,290 534,170 30, 29% 2,190, 882 
5 6,491,435 1,957,184 685,149 73.455 1,016,479 543,408 29,317 2,121,149 
19k2 we oe 6,372,277 | 1,880,784 634, 885 55.919 114,533 1,063,166 35,212 30, 406 2,057,372 
see 5,950,975 | 1,718,240 |, 37,015 157,463 | 1,042,939 76,676 28,794 1,945,953 
BR ccwe 5,389,080 | 1,452,886 +751 |10/ 10,097 171,763 986, 661 44g, 433 24,082 |10/1.865, 407 
1945 4,932,942 | 1,209,676 347, 307 5,855 193,377 933+ 125 ,582 19, 872 1,773,950 
1946. 2 oo 4,681,720 | 1,078,952 239, 365 3,208 181, 861 884, 312 507,298 9/ 1,786,724 
6 a oeee 4,777,355 976,7 146, 621 1,641 189, 300 890, 161 683,229 9g 1, 889, 655 
1948: 
January. . | 4,682, 74% | 107.066 645 | 195,069 | 936.730 | 793, 476 1,959, 825 
879,9 91,284 603 189,952 | 1,011,000 857,043 - 
1949; 
January. . 5,108, 183 868,156 77,920 462 188,893 1,035,719 847, 841 9/ 2,089,192 
0 July . - 889,239 67,775 405 188, 388 1,133,000 878, 396 - 
10 
0 Excludes Territories and possessions. 
2/ 1930=49 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; before 1930, regular mortgages only. 
0 1930-9 


Loans held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired 
July 1, 1947. 

y/ Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

Successor to Farm Security Administration. Data for 1939-41 include tenant-purchase loans. ‘Thereafter, data include 
farmdevelopment (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; farmenlargement loans beginning 1944; and project-liquidation 
loans beginning 1945. Data also include loans for these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 

6/ Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State insurance commis- 
sioners, "Best's Life Insurance Reports," and monthly data from Life Insurance Association of America and Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

1/ 1935-49, insured commercial banks; before 1935, open State and national banks. 

8/ Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. Bural Credit 
7 Board completed liquidation during 1945. 


0 9/ Included with "others." 
3 10/ Revised. 


TAPLE 2.- Farm-mortgage interest rates: Average for loans held by principal lenders, 
United States, January 1, selected years 1910-49 1/ 


Federal land Other lenders 
banks and life 
Year All lenders Federal Farm insurance 
Mortgage conpanics Banks Individuals Others all 
Corporation 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percen Percent 
7 1910 . 6.0 - 5.5 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.1 
ee 6.1 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.1 6.3 6.2 
ce 6.0 5.7 6.5 6.1 6.1 6.2 
a 5.5 6 5.6 6.3 5.9 6.0 6.0 
ee 4.6 3-7 4.9 5-5 5.2 5.1 5.3 
4.5 3.5 4.8 5.2 4.9 5.2 
44 3.5 4.8 5. 5.1 4.8 5.1 
ye 3.5 4.7 5.4 5.0 4.6 
19 4.4 3.5 4.5 5.3 5.0 9 
45 4.1 5.2 4.9 4, 4.8 
4.6 4.2 4, 2/ 2/ 4.9 
4.6 4.2 2/ 2/ 2/ 4.8 
4.6 4.1 4.3 2/ 2/ 2/ 4.8 
0 4.6 4.1 4.3 2/ 2/ 2/ 4.8 
oe 1] Contract rates, except on loans of Federal land banks, 1934-Wl, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1938-05, which are 
\2 included at temporarily reduced rates. 
2/ Data not available. 
13 
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TABLE 3.- Farmsortgage debt: 


Total outstanding and amoumts held by principal lender groups, by States, January 1, 1949 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 
State Federal 
and Total debt Federal Farm Mortgage | Farmers life 
division land Corporation Home insurance Others 3/ 
banks }/ V companies }/ 
2,000 dollars | 2,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 3,000 dollars 
Maime 19,364 2,682 596 677 8 15,401 
New Hampshire... . . 11,409 1,482 205 146 3 9,573 
eee 28,088 5,116 399 626 165 21,782 
Massachusetts... .. 32,086 6,063 984 490 628 23,921 
Rhode Island ..... 3.759 939 140 32 uw 2,634 
Connecticut .....-. 22,699 4,965 725 225 §11 16,273 
New England. .... 117,405 21, 247 3,049 2,196 1,329 89,584 
Seow 160,368 26,648 2,792 2,888 5,761 122,279 
New Jersey... 48,275 7,825 1,335 1,459 6,484 31,172 
Pennsylvania ..... 129,758 11,368 1,064 3,454 4 109,528 
Middle Atlantic... 338,401 45 84 _5,191 7,801 16,589 262,979 
Ghe cevecevces 175,333 16,451 1,020 3,746 22,817 131,299 
183,439 20,863 1,213 3,324 53,450 104, 589 
Illinois 217,159 50,330 1,872 »236 87,298 74, 423 
175,418 21,186 2,219 3,255 4,573 144, 183 
32,422 4.7733 | 887 9,506 209,739 
East North Central . 1,011,676 141,254 11,097 17,448 177, 64% 664,233 
re 237,572 48,590 4,301 5,853 63,985 114,843 
81,692 2,281 3,212 174, 479 122, 285 
Missouri 877 20,721 2,274 7,788 63,010 111,084 
Worth Dakota. ..... 67,367 13,992 3,529 2,448 9,547 37,851 
South Dakota. ..... 67,847 27,549 1,801 2,297 +978 
Nebrasks . 139,870 2,791 3,262 49,247 280 
« ceo 146,993 4825 1 72,676 
West North Central. . 1, 248,475 267,618 19, 484 29,685 429,447 502, 241 
Delaware... 10,351 503 64 316 46 9,422 
Maryland 3,907 453 1,422 2,843 41,824 
87,265 8,590 663 2,682 7,544 67,786 
West Virginia. .... 22,585 3,581 365 1,499 396 16, 7s 
North Carolina. .... 96,252 13,373 1,644 6,737 5,952 346 
South Carolina. .... 49,029 8,920 1,569 6,480 1,106 30, 95% 
Georgia eo 98,078 14,801 2,443 11,783 8,770 60,281 
. ccc 57,925 9,118 1,472 1,905 9,140 _36 
South Atlantic. ... 471,934 62,793 8,873 32,824 35,797 331,647 
91,923 9,803 896 3,268 17,862 60,074 
Tennessee... 82,576 9,716 952 +360 10,128 56,420 
<r 79,651 16,968 1,323 9,353 1,921 50, 086 
Mississippi...... 112,396 68 1,308 24, 233 51,674 
Bast South Central . 366,546 55,169 4,479 34, 480 54,164 218,254 
Arkansas. 86,102 10,527 1,109 10,707 25,991 37,768 
6 64, 282 11,817 889 6,569 8,522 36,485 
een 117,806 18,084 1,789 9,577 23,716 640 
ce 349, 283 92,006 6,484 20,806 118,711 111,276 
West South Central. . 617,473 132,434 10,271 47,659 176,940 250,169 
45,676 11, 080 1,569 2,810 5.357 24,860 
ees 12,910 1,416 1,961 11,680 40,107 
Wyoming 42.) 32,391 7,614 653 1,14 7,499 15,480 
+775 14,402 1,371 1,892 53,077 
Hew Mexico ...... 49,018 5,570 §21 1,292 19,023 22,612 
Apisema . we 33,128 5,709 407 716 ,056 19, 240 
34,593 6,985 72 1,991 1,612 23,277 
11,570 1,435 88 210 1,959 7,878 
Mountain . 361,225 65,705 6.753 12,017 70,219 206. 
Washington ...... 86,201 12,843 1,222 1,353 11,871 58,912 
eee 92,497 12,457 1,319 1,579 11,936 65,206 
California 396,350 50,795 1,851 28 
Dasifie «ce 575 O48 76,095 8,723 4,783 73,590 411,857 
United States. 2... 5,108,183 868,156 77,920 188 ,893 1,035,719 2,937,495 
1/ Includes reguler mo: " @-woney mortgages, and sales contracts. 
Successor to Farm Security Administration. Inclufes tenant-purchase, farmenlargement, farm-development, and project- 


liquidation loans, and loans for these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 


3/ Includes loans held by joint-stock land banks, commercial and savings banks, individuals, and miscellaneous lenders. 


stock land banks held $462,000 of loans and insured commercial banks held $847,841,000. 
4/ Includes District of Columbia. 
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TABLE 4&.- Ferm-mortgage loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1940, 
1945, and 1948-h9 1/ 
1940 1945 1946 1949 
State and division i i 
| January 1 ' July 1 | January 1 | July 1 January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 
1 1,000 1! 1,000 1 1,000 4 1,000 1 1,000 14 1,000 4 1,000 1 1,000 
| dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
Te ee eee ! 1,766 | 1,698 1 1,411 | 1,493 | 3,249 | 3,775 | 3,535 | 2 
New Hampshire... ... "598 | "627 | "605 | 505 
7,748 | 8,161 | 6,608 | 7,197 | 10,372 | 10,476 | 10,650 | 10,483 
Massachusetts ...... | 1,322 | 1,301 | 952 | 987 | 2,088 | 1,809 | 1,957 | 2,047 
Rhode by 233 1 241 | 309 394 | 879 | 1,003 | 1,117 | 1,203 
Connecticut ....... 1 1,352 | 1,370 | 1,280 | 1,190 | 2,014 | 2,004 | 2,141 | 2,151 
New England. ..... 13,019 | 13,398 | 11,165 | 19,933! 20,572 1 20,001 | 20,911 
er ne a I 15,883 | 15,210 | 12,238 | 12,697 | 27,746 | 27,948 | 28,511 | 29,234 
New \ 4,160 | 3,902 | 3567 5,937 | 6,164 | 6,500 
Pennsylvania ...... 25,388 | 26,098 | 20,733 | 21,392 | a 43,162 | 4 8 46,4 
Middle Atlantic . 45,509 | 37,131 | 37,991 TL,047_! 78,533 | 82,231 
een ee ee | 39,921 | 40,602 | 37,413 | 40,078 | 65,900 | 70,041 | 70,253 | 69,676 
21,704 | 22,394 | 2h | 27,609 | 41,363 | 42,978 | 43,394 | 43,107 
23,814 | 23,925 | 20,381 | 21,883 | 29,463 | 31,353 | 31,968 | 32,188 
East North Central \__1e3,472 1 126,841 123,428 133,250 111,274 | 203,714 | 1228, 
a ae \ 19,226 | 19,852 | 18,215 | 18,847 | 27 ,036 | 28,979 | 29,045 | 30,365 
44,260 | 46,080 | 38,844 1 41,018 | 42,157 | 47,188 | 47,120 | 48,873 
OS ee ee \ 19,011 | 19,621 | 22,235 | 23,113 | 34,505 | 36,973 | 35,669 | 37,230 
North Dakota ...... \ 1,388 | 1,285 | 727 | 970 | 2,112 | 2,459 | 2, 4bk | 2,848 
South Dakota ...... 1 1,939 | 2,078 | 2,187 | 2,432 | 3,154 1 3,620 | 3,472 | 3,856 
10,571 | 10,786 | 287 1 9,168 | 15,231 | 14,706 | 15,416 
West North Central 103,906 _107,443 1 96,033 1 131,467 | Th 140,380 | 
a \ 3,312 | 3,414 1 2,930 | 2,770 | 4,Obk | 6,056 | 5,987 | 6,165 
a I 9,903 | 9,977 | 8,568 | 8,755 | 16,466 | 15,191 | 15,210 | 16,064 
District of Columbia .. | ok I 101 | 58 | 4b | 105 | 132 | iho | 111 
16,619 | 16,639 | 13,393 | 13,404 | 24 ,826 | 26,525 | 27,718 | 27 ,805 
West ...... 5,441 1 5,651 | 4,641 1 | 9,104 | 9,849 | 10,124 | 9,942 
North Carolina ..... | 8,461 | 8,983 | 9,854 | 10,633 | 17,175 | 19,781 | 19,196 | 21,448 
South Carolina ..... 1,689 | 1,682 | 1,689 | 2,056 | 4,272 | 5,010 | 5,545 
2, 2,783 | 2.7 3 2,798 | 5, 346 | 649 | $.150 6,130 
South Atlantic 5.251 | 50 365 | 53,041 | 99,170 | 06,93 
22,535 | 23,680 | 20,167 | 20,982 | 37,515 | 41,273 | 42,206 | 43,286 
Tennessee... ..... | 11,824 | 12,447 1 12,611 | 13,797 | 26,821 | 28,572 | 27,678 | 29,426 
Mississippi ....... \ 11 14.030 | 11,610 | 13,6 
East South Central .. | 7,340 | +9905 07,374 | _| 
a 1 3,503 | 3,655 | 3,406 | 4313 1 9,540 | 10,117 | 9,266 | 10,193 
ae I 6,069 | 6,427 | 4,399 | 4,840 | 9,157 | 10,406 | 9,506 | 10,524 
11,322 | 11,240 | 11,651 | 13,273 | 26,623 | 28,399 | 2 \ 26,664 
West South Central 25,115 | 25,043 | 27,603 | 54,702 | 59,153 | 55,001 | 57, 302 
| 1,046 | | 1,046 | 2,219 | 2,533 | 2,169 | 2,412 
a: em 6 4 ea ! 1,144 | 1,315 | 1,082 | 1,542 | 3,385 | 3,839 | 3,686 | 3,939 
er \ 90k | 991 | 926 | 1,199 | 2,269 | 2,341 ) 2,055 | 2,016 
Colorado ... +c \ 2,274 | 2,551 | 1,964 | 2,639 | 4,976 | 4,931 | 4,743 1 4,711 
48h | 728 | 898 | 1,909 | 2,204 | 1,898 | 2,051 
ere ee \ 1,046 | 870 | 456 | 1,091 | 3,005 | 2,395 | 2,223 | 2,208 
387 380 | 465 | 490 | 1,345 1,271 | 1,274 | 1,22 
10,010 | 10,716 | 9,059 _| 12,514 | 26,124 | 26,557 25,108 | 26,140 
4,762 | 4,780 | 5,686 | 6,926 | 12,913 | 13,459 | 12,984 | 13,723 
ne a I 2,224 | 2,061 | 1,448 | 1,823 | 7,100 | 8,304 | 8,288 | 8,812 
- 103,471 1-100, 340 48,007 | 50,974 | 70,851 1 79,640 7 68 
6 110,457 1 107,181 | 55,141 | 59,723 | ‘90,864 1 101,403 | 1 102,21 
United States. ..... 1 534,170 1 «543,472 | 582 1 483,521 | 793,876 | 857,089 887,842 1 878,396 
Possessions 2/ ..... 103 | 114 32 | 31 1 63 | 63! 80 
> 1/ Loans are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are not strictly comparable by States with data 
for other lenders, which are classified according to location of security. Data for 1935 and subsequent intervening 
years available in earlier issues of the Agricultural Finance Review. 
2/ Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Ccrporation. 
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TABLE 5.- Farmers Home Administration: Number and amount of loans outstanding, by types and by States, July 1, 1949 1/ 
Loans to individuals 
Number of unpaid loan accounts; they do not represent individuals since one borrower may have two or more loans outstanding. 


Loans made through RACC and transferred to FHA 


Less than $500. 


State and 
division 


3/ Also includes water-facilities, construction, flood and windstorm restoration, flood-damage, disaster, and fur loans and any such 


loans from State Corporation trust funds. 
4/ Some duplication of borrowers existe if more than one type of loan was made to a single borrower. 


1/ Data represent activity of Farmers Home Administration and ite predecessor agencies. 


2/ As of April 1, 1949. 
from State Corporetion trust funds. On J 


possessions, $3,585,029. 


B/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
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Number of loans delinquent as percentage 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 2/ 


of number outstanding, by States, January 1, selected years 1930-49 1/ 
Percent 
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TABLE 7.- Federal land banke and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 


State and 


division 
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Commissioner. 
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ts even though such installments may have b 


held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by 


udes all loans with unpaid matured instal 
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Loans 


California 
United States... . 
Farm Credit Administration. 


194k 1 1946 1 1948 1 19hk9 
IP. Percent |Percent! Percent | 
9t 4.71 9.0 | 21.2 1 15.7 1 9 
8.9 | 6.4 1 7.31 9.61 8.01 1 961 9.01 
1 3.91 3.61) 1 10.21) 7.21 8.21 7h 
91 9.51 8.3 
6.21 81 301 791 7.9 
2.518 4.51 13.51 &.71 6. 19 
2.8 3.8 21.91 2.3 00 lio Ubi 9.21 4.91 6.0 
L. 5 21.5 1:9 5.0 11.21 40.2 | 1.9 |_9. 2 
Central. |_ 3.9! 42.11 12.91 bb 3.5 2.9 3. 9 20.6 6.8 3 19 
nneso 2.71 21 1! 7,91 661 5.21 19: 
West North Central. 32.5 10.8 19 
2.6 2. 
1 12.5 1 i) 9.7 bt 16.71 9 
1 15.61 5.21 [Ot 18.0 21 22.51 
5.0 3.71 11.71 18.01 601 5.61 5.5 19 
‘kansa 67.2 841 631 3.4 1 3.4 991 421 651 5.4) 
46 11.1 1 1 5.81 6.611 1 Ot 948 
1 6.6 1 691 5.611 .ot Melt 5.81 11.31 
= * 26.2 1 10.1 | 
bi 21.71 5.71 7.31 9.3 
8 22 7.51 561 1.001 29.71 9.21 8.91 8.31 9.0 
the Sank vro 
pro 
"nt 
rec 


TABLE 8.- Farm-mortgage loans made or recorded by principal lenders, United States, 1910-49 1/ 
Loans made 2/ Mortgages recorded 3/ 
Total Federal 
Period all Federal Yarn Joint- — Insurance | Commercial — 
lenders land Mortgage stock Companies (and savings 
Administra- miscel- 
banks Corporation tion 6/ 2/ vanks 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sollars Sollars Sollars follars Sollars. 
1910... 1,249,885 Sad 105,359 207,734 936.792 
1911 1,326,774 - 121,335 234, 970,895 
19l2...- 1,373,337 - - - 143,758 252,073 977.5 
1913» ++ - 1,401,103 - - - 7 110,527 252,445 | 1,038,131 
19l4..-- 1,397,497 - - - - 120,441 270,357 | 1,006, 
1916 . 1,837,273 - - - 235,051 454,716 1,147,506 
1917 . + |8/2,006,151 39,112 ~ 8/ 1,890 - 259,695 404,213 | 1,301,241 
1916 . - |8/1,951,702 118,130 - 6, - 161,520 316,764 | 1,348,688 
1919 ° ° 8/2,9%3, 845 144, 987 = 8/ 53,030 214,159 3 1,991,206 
1920. - |8/3,625,780 66,985 - 8/ 19,324 386, 788 663,202 | 2,489,482 
192l- 2,578,656 91,030 9,335 292,792 654,521 1,530,978 
1922 . 2,505,986 224,301 - 138,685 - 340,932 578,067 1,224,001 
1923 2,493,734 190,271 = 189,748 451,579 546,458 1,115,678 
1924. 2,072,970 162,475 74,587 - 346,110 475,654 1,014,144 
1925 + - 2,180,184 124,809 - 131,431 - 347,625 475,991 | 1,100,328 
1926 2,033,061 128,978 123,026 - 335,128 433,362 1,012,567 
1927 . 1,775,579 138,424 83,719 250,529 397.2 905,621 
1928. ... | 1,664,802 100,615 - 40,572 - 223,185 398,167 902,263 
1929. ... | 1,462,692 63,004 - 18,186 - 203, 43.532 854,624 
1930 ++ 1,364,625 47,146 54236 173,665 355.232 783,346 
1931... 1,199,938 41,814 ~ 5,407 - 127,509 327.5% 697,614 
1932 ee 903, 341 27,516 2,181 74,7 263,336 535.548 
ar 822,976 151,585 70,812 | 9/ 739 - 46,002 167,109 +729 
194. 1,820,374 730,134 553,048 - 53,422 130,583 353,187 
1935 - 1,061,693 247,610 195 ,869 78,033 176, 3 
1936... 802, 39% 108,602 76,887 - 114,905 186,109 315,891 
1937 757,728 62,831 39,707 128,164 212,801 314,225 
1938 . . 723,189 51,237 29,152 y/ 10,218 137,353 209,925 285,304 
19399 + 729,008 51,461 27,230 26,255 137,915 217,821 268,326 
772,462 63,926 36,391 39,060 145,483 219,835 267,767 
_ 833,996 64,726 37.308 59,598 160,395 221,310 290,659 
1942 . 762,813 53.599 28,242 3,910 154,497 191,023 300,542 
1943... 915,803 61,232 30,077 9/ 10/ 32,914 167,038 233,074 391,468 
970, 69,418 34 469 10/ 37,351 160,688 255,343 413,705 
1945. « 1,054,430 91,889 28,692 9/ 16,861 145,121 312,780 459,087 
1946... . | 1,486,208 128,572 14,611 46,721 199,752 $21,872 574, 
1,440,140 137,282 10,345 27,525 230,751 487,092 547,145 
Jan.—June 805,329 79,896 12 9/ 9,986 157,119 247,051 311,265 
621,716 68,679 4 9,242 1 1,809 189, 44 252,638 
1 
Jan.-June 777659 92,945 6 54339 161,921 211,420 306 ,028 

1/ Excludes Territories and possessions. 

_ 2/ Figures are those reported by Farm Credit Administration and Farmers Home Administration, except that figures for 
_ joint-stock land banks for 1917-20 were partially estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data are for loans on 
Tegular mortgages only, excluding purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts. 
3/ Figures for 1910-33 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, those for 1936-49 of Farm Credit Administre- 
tion, and those for 1934-35 of both organizations jointly. Data include regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, 
si and sales contracts. 
_ rot! Loans were made on Corporation's behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 
7° 
“an 3) Includes joint-stock land banks in receivership. See also footnote 9. 

6/ Successor to Farm Security Administration. Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, and 
vroject-liquidation loans, and similar loans from State Corporation truet funds. Figures represent amounts advanced for 
pro ject-liquidation loans and amounte obligated for all other types of loans. 

2/ Excludes mortgages recorded in New England States, which are too few to classify separately and are included with 
“miscellaneous” lenders. 

8/ Revised. 

9/ Placed in liquidation May 12, 1933. Loans made thereafter incidental to liquidation are included with those 
recorded by "miscellaneous" lenders. 

10/ Some loans made in 1943, for which separate data are not available, are included in 194. 


TABLE 9 ad 


Farmmortgage interest charges: 


Total and amount per acre, 


United States, 1910-48 1/ 
Interest charges Interest charges 
e 2/ per acre 
Total Total 
Year interest Amount ; Index Year interest Amount amen 
1910-14 « 
charges 100) 
1,000 dollars Cents 1,000 dollars Cents 

1910 203, 188 23.0 83 1930 569,756 57. 206 
1911 225,351 25.3 91 1931 553,008 54.9 197 
1912 251,745 28.0 101 1932 525,760 51.5 185 
1913 276, 30.5 110 1933 472, 283 45.7 164 
1914 296 , 236 32.4 117 1934 430,420 41.1 148 
1915 314, 255 34.1 123 1935 396,092 37.5 135 
1916 340 , 532 36.7 132 1936 364,474 34.5 124 
1917 378.309 40.4 145 1937 340, 730 32.2 116 
1918 417,032 44,2 159 1938 320,094 30.2 109 
1919 476,312 50.0 180 1939 305, 449 28.8 104 
1920 574,090 60.3 217 1949 293,091 27.4 99 
1921 652,656 69.0 248 1941 284, 294 26.2 94 
1922 679,904 72.3 260 1942 271,847 24.7 89 
1923 679, 220 72.7 262 1943 245,817 22.0 79 
1924 646,838 69.7 251 1944 230,165 20.3 73 
1925 611,612 65.7 236 1945 220,113 19.3 69 
1926 598, 2k 63.4 228 1946 216,337 19.0 68 
1927 593,006 62.1 223 1947 221,542 19.4 70 
1928 589,530 60.9 “19 1948 229, 284 20.1 72 
1929 581,999 59.4 214 


1/ Estimated as payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land 
banks, 1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 


borrowers. 


2/ Based on average acreage in all farms during year, whether mortgeged or free of debt. . 


TABLE 10.- Farm-mortgage interest charges, by geographic divisions, 
selected years 1910-48 1/ 
East West East West 

United Few Middle South 
Year North North South South Mountain | Pacific 

States England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Central 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

dollars | dollars dollars dollars dollar dollars dollars 
1910 203, 188 3,992 14,715 46,373 77,492 8,910 8,052 21,358 8,666 13, 630 
1920 574,090 6,800 23,842 104, 405 231,070 29,142 25,430 61,596 47,178 4, 627 
1930 569,756 10,086 26,866 107,039 198,084 31,974 25,961 72,072 38,691 58,983 
1935 396,092 9,338 22,269 78,630 134,923 21,894 18,758 47,081 25,014 38, 185 
1940 293,091 7,181 17,909 62, 260 90 ,648 19,199 18,236 31,754 16,769 29,135 
1941 284, 294 6,819 17,228 60, 226 87,726 19,048 18,096 31,314 16,116 27,721 
1942 271,847 6,425 16,543 57,139 84,369 18,471 17,396 30,308 15,038 26,158 
1943 245,817 5,939 15,340 50,832 76,740 17,085 15,640 27,188 13,311 23,742 
1944 230,165 5,650 14,359 B45 71,152 16,359 14,728 25,659 12, 644 22, 769 
1945 220,113 5,473 13,783 44, 224 65,797 16,613 14,657 24,463 12,551 22,552 
1946 216,337 5.379 14,023 42,419 60,044 18,424 15,525 24, 466 12,972 23,085 
1947 221,542 5,484 14,814 42,376 56,113 20,876 16,737 26, 285 14,414 24, 443 
1948 229, 284 5,671 15,452 43, 260 53,674 22,986 17,897 28,008 16,232 26, 104 


1/ Estimated as payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land 
benks, 1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 


borrowers. 


TABLE 11,- Farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, United States, January 1, 1930-49 


Federal Farm Mortgage Life insur Insured Three State 
Federal land etion Joint-etock 
Tear | banks }/ Excluding Including | banks | agencies S/ 
prior liens _| prior liens 
1.000 dollars | 1,000 dollers | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
= 1930 29,517 107,058 19,685 g/ 26,860 
1931 123,403 22,202 33,511 
1932 53,588 190,694 37,957 39,008 
1933 83,158 287,773 71, 741 47,454 
1934 96,632 428,331 85,740 56,094 
1935 96,655 11 1 558,211 81,700 60,270 
1936 119,409 455 455 588,761 204 2/ 74,166 61,532 
1937 128,893 5,861 10,449 634,005 72,781 69,525 ¥ 
1938 117,932 14, 106 21,646 612,120 62,030 56,3121 72,040 
1939 115,345 23,884 W558 607,358 53,885 49,143 71,846 
1940 125,800 29,437 40,378 599,653 46,827 42,065 68,324 
1941 109, 25,113 32, 780 547,637 36,172 33,373 900 
1942 73,600 217 23,614 441,772 25,130 22,841 53,498 
1943 40,435 14,322 19,909 336,233 18,306 8/ 19,532 ly, 145 
1944 16,779 9,067 12,615 205,410 6,605 cy 36,159 
1945 6,680 4,314 6,039 119,169 4,201 / 32,691 
1946 1,916 1,451 2,111 81,616 1,601 6/ 3,619 
1947 487 542 790 33,552 463 g/ 
1948 171 162 269 13,656 154 $/ 
1949 76 30 5,867 3 
Investment, Also includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. 


2/ Book value, Partially estimated, 
Carrying walue, Also includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Heal estate held by banks in receivership 
included at book value. 
4/ Book value. 
5/ Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota. The large reduction during 1945 reflects a charge-off of approximately $27,000,000 of cumulated losses 


i by the Rural Credit Board of South Dakota upon completion of liquidation. 
6/ Data unavailable. 
2 Jue 
8/ June 30, 1942. 
TABLE 12,~ Farm re@] estate acquired and held by Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, United States, 1930-48 1/ 
Acquired during year 2/ Held as of December 31 
Year Federal land banks Federal Farm Mortgage Federel land banks Federal Farm Mortgege 
tion —Serporetion 
Investment Number Investment 3/ Number Investment Funder Investment 3/ 
1,000 dollars} Sumber /1 il Humber [1,000 dollars} umber 1,000 dollars 
c 
1930 4,318 17,177 8,516 36,865 
fl 1931 7,036 27,320 12,609 53,588 
0 1932 10,102 43,045 18, 83,158 
re 1933 6,488 26,941 21,895 96,632 
1934 4,766 16,067 2 5 22,918 96,655 2 11 
30 1935 11,459 43,219 252 486 27,465 119,409 455 
927 1936 12,510 49,730 2,624 5,809 28, 954 128,893 2,379 5,861 
83 1937 ' 32,676 4,396 10,469 25, 117,932 5,107 14, 106 
185 1938 7,186 29,233 6,576 17, 267 23,974 115,345 8,245 23,884 
35 1939 10,236 654 7,679 22,177 25.77% 125,800 9,625 29,437 
721 1940 5,262 23,029 3,790 12, 626 21,337 109, 066 7,503 25,113 
58 1941 4,129 17,592 3,201 10,191 14,578 73,600 . 18,217 
742 1942 3,067 12,968 3,245 10,994 8,322 4O, 435 4,056 14,322 
69 1943 1, 6,036 1, 7,249 3,625 16,779 2,423 9,067 
194 513 2,331 758 2,958 1,423 6, 680 1,120 4,314 
552 
85 1945 243 1,040 311 1,143 397 1,916 365 1,451 
43 1946 16) 280 149 105 487 A 
1947 127 33 91 4? 171 162 
1948 0 0 ° 0 24 76 13 30 
nd 1/ Also inclujes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Excludes Puerto Rico except for acquisition by Federel 


land banks during years 1931-34. 
Excludes reacquirements. 
Excludes prior liens. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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TABLE 14, Loans to farmers’ cooperative organisations: Amounts held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 1930-9 1/ 


Agencies supervised by Para j 
Beginning Grease Rural | Marzers | Commodity 
of year } Poderai | Agricaltural | Blectrification [Administration | Credit 
or gonth | intermediate ry | Market: ing Act | Administration | | Corporation 
credit banks |_ cooperati ly 4 
| 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
ees 26,073 | | 14,510 | | 
45,177 \ | 156,280 | | | 
Mec 9,866 | 154, 385 | \ | 
| | | ! 
WH | 1,641 647 53,75 2, \ \ 7,532 
| 1,813 87,633 30,015 j 3,068 | 9,576 
920 | 87,496 j 23,723 79, 350 | 4,023 uo, uag 
WW | 1,8% 76, 20,547 | 16,122 | 6,721 26, 345 
2,000 222,7 | 12,551 328,235 | 28,490 10,33 
We « | 2,000 | 25m, 832 7,352 | 331, 318 24,912 3, 655 
2,042 \ 157,660 \ 2,693 391, 137 \ 17,233 73 
ccc 4,000 274,943 2,03 709, 42s 10,229 | 277,317 
cece 2,092 276, 857 | 1,521 y 9,027 y 
19491 | | | 
cee | 4,709 684 | 1,315 j 963,814 | 354, 542 
| 3,768 264, 837 \ 1,315 y 4,628 | 


1/ Includes Territories and possessions. 
2/ Also includes loans to defense relocation corporations and water-facility associations and similar loans from State Corporation trust funds. Pigures 


have been adjusted to reflect loan cancellations and to exzclade cooperatives transferred to Federal Public Zousing Authority and Porest Service. 
Data unavailable. 


u/ Also includes loans and advances under Commodity Credit Corporation programs, except advances on wool in which farmers had nc beneficial interest. 


TABLE 15- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institations under supervision of 
Pare Credit Administration, December 31, selected years 1934-44 


Percent Percent + Percent Percent i Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Federal land banks: i i \ 
National farm loan associations: | | j \ | 
Contract rate... eee eee eee | i 4 i 4 i \ 4 
Contract rate. eee | 5df2 | | | | | BI/2 | Bi/2 | Bi/e 
Reduced rate 2/2 eel § i i 4 i | - - i - i - 
Land Bank Commissioner: 4/ \ ! \ | | 
Contract rate . cc cece 5 i 5 i § 1 5 i 5/ 
Production credit Of 1 § | | Bi/2 | | i 4% 1/2 -6 
Federal intermediate credit banks 6/ ... . 2 | wife wife | rif2 1i/2-1 2 
Banks for cooperatives: 6/ i i i i 
Loane secured by Commodity Credit i i i 
Corporation documents .. i- i- ie ie i. i 2 | 21/4 
Operating capital loans. ... 2 2 i 23/2 | 21/2 | 22/2 21/2 -2 3/4 | 3 
Drought-relief loans... .. = i- i- i- - i 
Regular loang | | 61/2 | 61/2 | §$1/2 | §1/2 §2/2 | §$3/2 | 2/2 | 5 1/2 
Special loans §/. .. - i- i- - §2/2 15-5 1/2i5-5 1/2) 5-5 1/2 5 1/2 
Agricultural Marketing Act vevelving fund: i | i i i 
Operating capital loans... 3 i 3 13 21/2 | 22/2 | 22/2 | 22/2 | 22/2<2 3/% 2 1/2 


1/ Beginning August 1, 19u8, rate of Federal Land Bank of Columbia has been %4 percent for loans through associations and 5 percent for direct loans. 
Reduced rates to borrowers on Federal land bank loans were in effect between July 11, 1933, and July 1, 1948, and on Land Sank Commissioner loans 
between July 22, 1937, and July 1, 1945, 
Also apply to loans made in Puerto Rico. 
Land Bank Commissioner loans were made on dDehalf of the Federal Pars Mortgage Corporation. 
Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 
Interest rate in Puerto Rico is one-half of 1 percent higher. 
Beginning November 1, 1946, loans for these purposes have been under the jurisdiction of the Farmers Some Administration. 
Includes Wenatchee fruit loans beginning 1941, food production loans and restricted area loans Degianing 1943. 


NOTE: The interest rate on mortgage loans made by joint-stock land banks, which were placed in liquidation May 12, 1933, varied from 4 to 6 percent 
Per annum, the latter rate being the maximum allowed by law. 


Pare Credit Administration. 


KUM 


TABLE 16,- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: 


banks, by States, as of specified dates, 1948-49 1/ 


Amounts held by insured commercial banks and by all active commercial 


State and division 


Insured commercial banks 


All active commercial banks 


1949 | 

January 1 ia July 1 
jUnder Com | “JUnder Com | 

| modity i | modity | 

Total | Credit | Total | Credit | 


| 
| 
| 
January 1, | 
| 
| 
| 


January 1, 1949 
|Under Com 
| modity 

Total | Creait 


| Corporation 
| guarantee 2/ 


1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 doliars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars 


| 
10,208 | 14,991 9,864 | 5,024 12,232 16,571 10,905 
New Hampshire... 2,304 1,96 ol 2,290 2,969 2,1 
Vermont... eee 9,282 | 9,903 9,957 9,850 10,675 
Massachusetts ..... > 3,668 | 4, 861 1,004 4, 313 ° 3,983 » 862 1,004 
Rhode Island .....- 579 | 503 ° 726 oO} 601 577 | 0 
Connecticut .... 2,824 | 2,591 2, 4 | 11,023 ,063 | 
New England... 28, 664 | 34,818 | 868 | 24,769 | | 658 | 37,904 | 11,909 
New York 43,125 53.434 1,679 56, 896 43,139 53,434 | 1,679 
New Jersey 6,585 7, 841 9,100 12 6,585 
Pennsylvania +++ 28 469 88 1 
Middle Atlantic. ... 13, 99,5 2,2 104, 353 528 80,112 99,689 | 2, 
| | | 
42,377 53,896 3,061 58,937 5,666 | 43,021 54,667 3,061 
42,933 56,094 2,507 +885 12,210 43,469 56,802 2,507 
84,837 123, 10, 325 170,1 65,1 85,123 124,51 10,510 
35,471 45, 608 1,744 »260 332 36,885 47,57 1, 744 
Wisconsin... 60 _| 1 49511 & 
East North Central .. |_ 328, 1 2551 83,523 248,890 17, 882 
Minmeceta 60,458 107, 680 27,260 129. 835 | 36,007 | 61,432 108, 848 27,378 
cee 110,981 | 208, 375 58,162 253, 741 114,671 | 118,262 222,481 62,487 
ee, 78, 836 | 137,177 ko, 833 125, 17,790 | 81,280 140, 234 41,265 
North Dakota ...... 16,878 | 62,828 1069 31,049 1,817 | 17,508 64,522 44,962 
South Dakota ...... | 33,163 | 72,418 32,141 71, 109 22,221 | 33,163 72,418 32,141 
81,293 | 146,817 55,521 140, 203 50,899 | 85,338 154,941 59.359 
$3.30] | 185,308 85,052 121,185 6.995 223, 800 100, 785 
West North Central... | 70,976 | 920, 603 343,038 | 872,547 _ 250, ' | 507,312 987,2 368,377 
i 
2,232 | 2,426 | 2,819 104 | . 2,426 2u0 
7.837 | 10, 449 1,162 10, 214 7,848 10, 449 1,162 
District of Columbia .. | 21 | ou () 18 0 21 2k 
21,737 | 26,997 1,437 31,050 | 21,737 26,997 1,437 
West Virginta...... / 4,827 | 5.578 ° 6, 485 | 5,069 5,846 
North Carolina ..... | 9,262 19,49 8,320 37,391 5.165 | 9,262 19,496 8,320 
South Carolina ..... | 5,746 21,173 | 15,887 28,721 12,748 | 5,836 21,268 15, 898 
25,552 — "9.809 10,589 20.835 42,937 22,763 
0 9,619 | 9,952 0 
South Atlantic. | \ 137,140 _| 108 | 28,900 | 88,059 | 139,395 |_—*49,, 820 
a a ae | 32,167 | 38,786 | 533 | 42,207 1,467 | 32,555 | 39,372 | 
27,922 | 69,061 | 38,206 73,950 31,121 | 28,080 | 69,282 | 38,266 
cs 21,837 | 60,531 | 4o, 618 70,541 24,914 | 21,933 | 60,764 | 40, 946 
Mississippi. 15,661 | 41,907 | | 43, 660 13,160 | 15,749 | 42,176 | 23,5 
East South Central. . . | 91,581 _| 210,285 | 103, | 230, 358 | JO, 662 | 98,317 | 211,594 | 103,291 
ee ee 21,419 | 68,735 | 42,967 | 73.553 30,391 | 21,472 | 68,851 | 42,967 
eee ee ee 9,419 | 33,410 | 23,537 | 31,279 14,065 | 9,419 | 33,428 23,537 
| 55,291 | 102,088 | 44,233 | 92,457 12,504 | 55.799 | 102, 826 462 
| 2 18,076 | 4814 | | 1 | 252, 266 
West South Central .. | 241,980 | 1 188,813 | | $1,472 | 51.351 190,03 
Montana... . am ari 22,590 | 6b, 332 | 39,905 | 36,063 | 1,362 | 22,590 | 66, 332 39.9 
19, 383 | 41,853 | 21,204 | 28, | 19,664 | 846 21,9 
Wetltmecccccese f 14,921 | 17,550 | 3,702 | 21,519 | 51 14,921 | 17,5) 3, 702 
Gelevade | 59,857 | 64,514 | 15,155 | | 83 | 59, 46 | 85,0 7 15,155 
Wew Mexico . 2.2221 15, 881 | 22,555 | 6,056 | 24, | 1,941 | 15,881 22,555 6,056 
| 22,369 | 26,759 | 18,931 | 22,375 | 26,759 
2 +18] 4,993 26 | 23.187 4,99 
6 6.6 6a al 8 | 
Washington ... . 21,341 | 71,078 | 48,894 | 31,701 | 16 | 21,481 | 72,214 | 49,220 
| 17,987 | 41,694 18,970 | 23.699 | 17 I 18,008 | 41,750 | 18,970 
California . 2... 140,081 | 192,372 12,023 | 188, 342 | 13, 663 | 140,187 | 192,372 | 12,023 
1 | 305,7 19,887 _| 882 | 13, \ | 80,213 
United States... 1,009,672 | 2,774,875 885,796 | 2,733,691 532,666 | 1,669,979 | 2,861,174 | 915,576 
| 
Possessions ....- lo 13 : 121 10,888 | 21,558 
‘L/ Loans are classified according to location of bank and therefore are not strictly comparab! 


which are claseified according to location of security or borrower. 


2/ Loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreenents of the Commodity Credit Corporation, as reported by banke. 


y Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands; aleo Puerto Rico for all banks. 


Feceral Deposit Insurance Corporation and Comptroller of the Currency. 
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TABLE 17.< Hon-real~estate loans: Amounts held by production credit associations, and private financing institutions 
discounting with the Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1948-49 1/ 
Production credit associations 2/ ; Private financing institutions 3/ 
State and division | 1948 1949 1948 194g 
| January 1 | July | January 1 | July | January 1 | July l | January 1 | July l 
11,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars|1,000 dollars 
| | | | 
a 2,449 2,873 — 2,248 105 | 133 | 66 121 
New Hampshire... « 528 557 7 532 | 
Vermont 2,965 3,593 3,604 3, 832 aus | 332 | 246 225 
Massachusetts... . 1,555 2,080 1,598 2,026 349 | 578 | 527 399 
Rhode Island ... 276 357 331 370 0 0 
Connecticut . « « 2 0 78 1 ll 
New England... . 10, | 11,760 | mia | 11,269 | 702 | 1,121 | 973 | i = 
| | 
15, 19, 803 17,556 20, 492 52 | 170 | 128 49 
— New Jersey .. ++ 2, 3,918 2,839 4,037 15 129 ; 89 210 
Middle Atlantic .. 25,089 | 32, 89 29,25 34, 551 67 | 299 | 217 259 
— a 12,629 16,122 | 16, 680 19,361 1,058 1,148 1, 642 1,504 
13, 868 18,225 18, 331 19, 360 510 392 578 
ee 14,929 18,579 20,953 20, 223 1,086 1,509 1,913 1,584 
Michigan .....- 4,243 5,808 5.337 6,423 18 4 53 35 
Wisconsin... 7,731 10,005 10,087 12,091 1,130_ 2,018 2,285 2,457 
East North Central. 53. | 68, 739 71, 381 | 11,458 3, 802 5,110 | 6,583 | 6,158 
Minnesota... 7.96% 9,580 10,252 11,416 1,413 1, 602 1,578 1,627 
Towa 12, 357 11, 320 521 670 570 
Missouri ...... 9, 14,01 12, 467 19-639 828 877 950 
North Dakota ... 2,009 2, 4721 267 358 598 
South Dakota 3,736 5,115 5,805 375 686 696 
Nebraska 7,208 7,917 8,304 620 = 
2353 | 2.193 10,572 | 1 1,071 | 
West North Central. 2032 57,63 2559 7.527 3,89 4,911 007 5,381 
| 
Delaware 625 979 937 1,262 | 0 
3,513 4,979 4,783 5.947 0 0 
District of Columbia. 0 0 0 
3,695 5,981 4,817 7,072 42 38 
West Virginia... . 1,290 1,426 2. 1,691 0 
North Carolina .. . 5,279 18,207 6,236 21, 364 ts) 309 32 510 
South Carolina ... 2,961 10,802 3.3 12,042 54 
Florida. . 2 1 i?) | 55 
= South Atlantic . . 32,210 67,100 | 38,188 11.502 393 | 628 0 
— | | | 
Kentucky .. | 6,617 | 9,139 8, 705 9.9 47 33 | 18 | 18 
Tennessee . . . «s+ « 4,809 | 7,852 6, 385 9,0 292 1,296 630 | 1,472 
3,581 | 9,135 3,606 9,673 246 358 361 | 539 
Mississippi. .... | 60 _| 20, 41 6,529 22 | 4 | 6,96 6,791 | 6,2 
East South Central. 541 25,225 | 1,800_| 8,271 
| | 
Arkansas .. 2... | 3,398 | 14, 894 4,851 18,341 429 | rong 785 | 697 
Louisiana. ..... | 3,719 | 12,730 5.734 13,759 413 | 1,441 599 | 1,537 
6, 343 8,981 458 2.195 3,238 3,246 3,221 
1,191 1 55,972 2 3, 785 13,100 15, 350 
West South Central. | 100,530 \ 19,030 17,730 _| 20, 805 
| 
Montana... 2. ss 6.377 | 13,461 9,468 15,352 | 376 | 214 331 | 146 
7,413 | 10,651 8,565 12,034 | 182 | 195 60 | 11 
Wyoming... +. +s 3,129 | 4,392 3.574 5,116 | 660 | 1,123 497 1,21 
Colorado néeve® 8,167 | 11,975 11,318 13,417 | 2,099 | 2,611 2,042 2,09 
Wew Mexico ... 2 2,975 | 5,038 3,774 6,100 | 540 | i, 800 1,637 
cc 2,714 | 2,796 3,138 2,977 | 1,026 | 3,923 2,015 4, 188 
cc | 1,256 | 917 1 129 308 624 
- Mountain ..... | 35,185 | 53,190 | 44,250 _ | 60,563 | 1,852 _| 12,953 | 10,151 | 13,086 
Washington ..... 3.253 | 4, 3,129 | 5,257 | 246 | 369 | 469 374 
6, 41% | 10,553 10,004 | 13,066 | | 0 
California ..... | 21, 361 17,461 | 2 | 2,292 | | 2.192 5, 
Pacific 24,837 36,559 30,594 | 2362 | 2,538 | 2026 | 5,061 5.5 
| | | \ \ 
United States... . | 289,077 459,343 366, 822 522,810 | 37,916 | 56,493 | 55.750 | 61,019 
| 
= Puerto Rico... | 4,531 | 5,488 5,003 4 5,216 | 4,993 | 1,456 | 5.715 | 1,963 
1/ Excludes loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, For 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation loans, see table 18, 
2/ Includes all loans of PCa's, whether or not discounted with Federal intermediate credit banks, but excludes loans of associations 
which have been placed in liquidation. 
3/ Largely livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. Includes only loans from and di te with Federal 
intermediate credit banks. 
Parm Credit Administration. 


TABLE 18.- Farmers Home Administration: Operating loans a by types and by States, ap of specified dates, 
1948-49 


| -Preduction and subsfetence Regional icultural Credit 
and rural rehabilitation }/ | Emergency crop and feed 2/ 3/ 
| January 1} Jenuery 1! July 1 January 1 | January 1 | July 1 January 1 | Jamery 1} July 1 
1 1,000 1! 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 1,000 1! 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 1,000 
! dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars ! dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
3,453 3,119 | 3,473 | 531 469 | 438 131 
New Hampshire. .... 982 | 1,008 | 50 | 32 1 29 1 25 1 | lt 
! 1,002 | 1,118 | 1,110 | 46 45 21 
Meesachusette ..... 600 1 537 | 541 1 32 1 32 33 21 1 
Rhode Island ..... 113 | 102 | & \ 1 1 
Connecticut ...... 226 | 193 | 168 | 171 18 | 21 2 
New England. .... 6,376 | | 6,344 1 666 1 504 555 25 1 91 7 
6,276 | 6,002 | 6,002 | 160 | 152 | 47 58 | 36 1 2k 
New Jersey ...... ' 1,963 | 2,063 | 2,278 | 61 | 62 | 63 «1 21 2.9 1 
Pennsylvania ..... 4.772 1 4,781 | 4 561 | 407 1 14 269 53 21 26 
Middle Atlantic... |! 112,086 1 6281 5201 1 51 
4456 | 4 233 1 4,075 | 216 | 225 1 212 1 211 91 5 
3,522 | 2,966 | 2,955 | 225 1 177 165 16 | 9 
5,684 | 5,10 | 4,755 | 194 | 266 | 22h | 31 71 8 
Michigan . 7,01C | 6,882 | 6,740 | 41g | 407 1 386 | 30 | 82 1 19 
! €,260 | 5,785 | 6,257 830 | yoo 656 1 21 19 | 1 
East North Central . | 26,932 25,050 | Ste 1,643 971 
Minnesota. ...... 9,063 | 7,581 | 8,728 | 4,189 | 3,525 | 3,2h0 | 70 | 53 45 
6,129 | 4,915 | 4,382 | | 137 58 1 25 1 13 1 16 
6,482 | €,315 | 8,325 | 1,488 | \ 1,142 1 ko | 36 | 28 
North Dakota ..... ' 4,708 1 4,564 | 5,715 | 30,564 | 25,652 | 22,866 | 68 | Sk 43 
South Dakota ..... \ 9,161 | 7,822 | 8,534 | 15,884 | 11,857 1 10,573 | 36 | 28 | 20 
Nebraska ....... 6,824 | 5,715 | 6,037 | 3,07 1 2,545 1 2,240 1 27 
6,360 | 6,803 | 4 | o78 | 2,6 78 | 52 
West North Central . i 51,606 | G5 ,272 1 sot 60,762 _| \ 361 | | 231 
Delaware ....... 346 | 322 | 33 1 43 1 37 36 «1 11 1 
Marvland ....... ' 1,862 | 1,990 | 2,102 | 287 1 287 285 34 29 1 27 
District of Columbia . | | Oo Oo | 
2,651 | 2,391 | 2,995 | 1,461 | 1,321 | 1,230 | 37 34 
Weet Virginia..... 1,527 | 1,499 | 1,746 | 22h | 166 | 146 31 1 
North Carolina .... | 5,590 | 5,024 | 1,204 | 905 | 697 15 | 71 5 
South Carolina .... | 7,132 | 6,81 1 9,577 | 1,944 | 1,732 | 1,624 | 13 | 61 1 
12,396 | 12,932 1 14,295 1 \ 1,916 | 1,775 ! 63 47 | 26 
South Atlantic ... 1 36,621 35.4 | 6,515 156 | 125 
a 1 3,778 3,589 | 3,409 | 573 | 356 1 285 1 10 | 31 2 
Tennessee. ...... 2,536 | 2,729 | 3,140 | 713 1 620 | 583 1 20 | 13 11 
12,896 | 11,835 | 12,963 | 1,631 | 91 31 2 
Mississippi ...... 12,469 | 11,607 | 13/258 1,732 1,446 1 1,214 | | 
East South Central . | 31,601 | 29,700 _32,770 | 3,509 3,197 20 | 
.. 10,687 | 11,028 | 12,418 | 3,074 | 2,982 | 2,789 | 47 1 37 1 27 
Louleiama....... | 7,756 | 7,021 | 8,052 | a,tre. 1,606 | 1,539 | 12 | 10 | 10 
14,887 1 13,449 1) 13,743 1 1,661 | 1,459 | 1,280 | | 
24 343 1 20 25,710 1 6,089 I 5,314 1 721 
West South Central . | 57,673 | 159,923 2,130 0,922 333 303 
5,298 | 5,806 | 6,379 7,453 | 5,463 1 4,923 111 91 4 
3,927 | 4} B27 393 | 690 | 91 9) 8 
4 268 | 4 353 | 4,956 | 813 1 696 1 642 31 1 27 1 11 
reer ae \ 7,101 | 6,706 | 7,748 1 2,223 | 1,862 | 1,673 | 63 1 35 1 33 
New Mexico ...... 3,821 1 3, 4,181 | 1,785 | 1,645 1 70 58 1 ho 
951 | 993 | 1,113 | 147 1 162 1 165 1 5 
2,897 | 2,938 | 2,970 | 525 1 362 3031 17 1 3 
Mountain ...... 25,760 _| 29,908 | 32,685 | 13,355 10,966 1 9,592 2021 1431 104 
Washington ...... ! 4426 | 4,903 | 5,316 | 639 | 1,923 | 2,224 1 yg 1 320 | 326 
2,705 | 2,934 | 3,090 | | 1,029 | 1,133 1 | 13 
California ...... 6,174 1 6 B46 1 6,703 | 329 | 1,742 1 1,826 65 1 38 1 
13,305 | 14,653 _:15,109 | 1,212 | 5,183 1 436 | 3 
United States. .... 265,917 | 253,968 | 277,509 | 105,913 | 90,048 | 81,505 1 5/ 1,862 1 6/ 1,522 | 1,285 
Possessions 7/ .... | 3,407 | 3,349 3,360 276 1g2 | 178 1 


1/ Also includes water facilities, 
loans; also includes any such loans 
2/ Includes seed, feed, crop-produ 


and windstorm restoration, disaster, and fur 
" from State Corporation trust funds. 
ction, drought-relief, and orchard-rehabilitation loans made by Farm Credit Administration and ite 


predecessors. Transferred to Farmers Home Administration November 1, 1946 for liquidation. 
Transferred from Farm Credit Administration April 15, 1949, for liquidation. 


4/ Lese than $500. 


7, Includes $4,000 not allocable by States. 
6/ Includes $3,000 not allocable by States. 
1/ Alaske, Haweii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Ielende. 


Farmers Home Administration 
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TABLE 19.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made from organization to July 1, 1949, and loans outstanding on July 1, 1449, by commodity programs 
Loans made 1/ - Loans outstanding July 1, 1949 
Commodities pledged Commodity | Heldby | Commodities 
— 1 1,000 dollars ! 1,000 mits | it 1,000 dollars 1 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 units 
— ley: | ' 
22,214 1 | Bushel " Oo 1 
wee... 35,160 31,267 do. 9,130 4 308 9,518 1 8,677 
1969. eee el 3.136 2,844 | do. 1,249 1,902 | 3,151 2,8 
530! 79,005 do. 10,379! 2,290! 11,5. 
ary: 1 \ " ' 
! 456 | Hundredweight Oo ot 
4,048 do. 1,561 _ bo 1,601 _ 1 
' ' ' ' 
| 2/ 1,240,698 | Bushel " 1 Oo 
10 do. 330, 455,900 | 330,257 
t ' ' ' 
2,579 Pound " Oo 1 Oo 
5,089 | do " 173! 1 
do. i 19 22 1 17 
24,707 do. 19 1 22! 17 
37 Barrel Oo 1 | ° 
' ' 14,880 1 do. in 2,450 | 169 1 2,619 | 4,035 
11,513 19,191 _! do. 2,545 342 2,007! 
ot ! 922.6 | Ton 1 1 | 
Total eon 4120 1 1,165.0 1 do. 5,282 907 2149 | 
do. 879 1 199_ 1 1,078 | __ 830 
Total . ofl 3,631 do. 879 199 1,078 30 
658 153 | Hundredweight i! Oo} L 
Seeds, miscellaneous ' ' ' 
Total 532! 21,150 | do. 197_! 223 1 189 
Tobacco: ' ' t 
aad 1931-47. 251,029 1 784,672 | Pound 41,535 | 41,535 142,793 
= 1,780,295 1,735,48 1 Bushel " 1 1 
~ eee én 254,340 do. 28,268 1 37223 31,433 ' 
of 2.307.153 1 ' do 28,989 1 ' 40,307 
GRAND TOTAL 7,523,776 | =x - " 5/ 745,309 6/ 524,403 | 1,269,712 | =x 
1/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies. Renewals and extensions of loans previ- 
ously made are excluded. 
2/ Partly estimated. 
Less than 500. 
4/ Columns may not add to grand totals because of rounding. 
2 Also includes some loans to dealers and processors not reported in tables 13 and 14. 
6/ Differs from total shown in table 13 because of differences in basis of reporting. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


TABLE 20.- Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Loans made on selected commodities, by States, year ended June 30, 1949 1/ 


T T 
State and division Cotton Corn Wheat Peanuts Potatoes Other 2/ 4 Total 

1,000 dollars/1,000 dollare!1,900 dollars 24000 1,009 doliare 1070 dollars 000 11,000 dollars 
0 0 0 0 16,906 | 0 16,906 
Mew Hampshire. .... 0 0 0 0 
Vermont sce 9 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 173 | 173 
Rhode Island ..... 0 0 0 0 57 ft) 57 
Connecticut .....-. 0 = 125 0 125 

New England. .... 0 0 0 0 12,335 17,335 
43 481 1,002 5,008 6,534 
New Jersey ---+--+.- 0 68 192 0 0 0 260 
Pennsylvania ....- 0 193 22 

Middle Atlantic 0 1,142 971 1,195 | 5,008 
Ohio . eer ans 0 9,714 2,797 0 3 217 12,731 
0 21,101 476 0 15 492 22,084 
21 82,228 1,916 0 0 2,404 86,569 
0 992 1,345 0 1,165 1,992 5,494 
Wisconsin... 7H 14 123 1,526 2,397 

East North Central 21 114,769 6.548 0 1,306 631 29,275 
Minnesota . ++ +e 0 39,037 5,922 0 908 8,181 54,048 
0 176,998 4,186 0 0 11,857 193,041 
Missouri .... ‘ 48,878 14,592 9,481 0 0 1,226 24,177 
North Dakota ..-.- 0 1,512 67,901 te) 1,245 12,897 83,555 
South Dakota ..... 0 29,014 12,959 0 479 9,231 51,683 
0 71,622 38,754 0 278 6,418 117,072 
0 11,666 121,250 0 2_| 

West North Central . 48,878 260,453 0 2,910 719,494 
0 125 279 0 0 1 405 
0 351 1,188 0 0 817 2,356 
District of Columbia . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
930 0 537 0 2,278 3,989 
West Virginia. .... 0 33 0 0 0 0 33 
North Carolina ... 26,394 0 1,707 45,357 73,492 
South Carolina 37.343 0 0 0 18 37,361 
55,505 0 24 0 19,705 99,657 

South Atlantic .. .| 120,392 509 1,745 36,452 0 68,176 
36,039 188 507 0 0 11,487 48,221 
Alabama 81,445 0 0 3,846 0 0 85,291 
Mississippi... ..-. 92 153,812 

East South Central 271,378 3,884 913 3,846 _0 54,027 334, 048 
107,523 0 0 0 0 83 107,606 
Louielana......-. 44,729 0 0 0 466 195 
Oe 19,552 0 55,234 3,464 0 2,569 80,819 
112,474 26,918 6,112 28, 

West South "Central 284,278 oO. 82,152 9,576 0 31,578 407,584 
ae 0 0 40,815 0 226 8,185 49,226 
0 0 16,660 0 4,549 5,468 26,677 
Wyoming .. 0 0 2,520 0 273 4,985 
Colorado 0 64 27,125 0 206 7,126 
6 20,710 0 76 0 206 3,145 24,137 
0 0 2.752 0 0 330 3,082 

Mountain ... «| 36,486 64 792 712 5.595 32,485 _| 
Washington 0 0 53,992 0 573 1,515 56,080 
Oregon «see ee ee 0 0 19,288 0 598 1,086 20,972 
California ......| 60.737 2,415 | 18 77,896 

Unalloceted..... «| 1 0 2 0 0 0 
United States... 822,171 464,809 520,271 50,586 29,530 | 3/ 281,849 |3/ 2,169,216 

1/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loane made by lending agencies. 


2/ Of total, $107,701,009 are tobacco loans made largely to cooperative associations in North Carolina, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


3/ Also includes $3,865,000 of tobacco loans in Puerto Rico. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
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/ TABLE 21.~ Rural Electrification Administration: Loans made during 1947 and 1948 and loans outstanding 
January 1, 1948 and 1949, by States 
Loans made 1/ loans outstanding 4/ 
— State and division 1947 ij 1ghg January 1, 1948 | January 1, 1949 
To coopera~ | To To coopera- | To To coopera= | To ‘To coopera | fo 
06 2/ others 3/_ tives 2/ _others 3/ tives 2/ others tives 2/ others 
74 14000 dol tars'1,000 dollars 1,000 dollare|1,000 dollare|1,000 dollars 24000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
0 
73 254 | 132 0 971 | 1,09 
57 New Hampshire... . 263 | 272 ° 2,002 2,27 
& 279 272 2,004 0 2,272 0 
. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 Rhode Island .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut... . | 0 0 0 0 
0 
22 219 0 125 0 2,173 ° 2,294 
Pennsylvania .... 2109 
32 Middle Atlantic . . 1,980 0 2,729 0 15,557 0 1], 822 0 
4, 325 3,869 172 24,254 27, 305 172 
9 5,562 ry 5.707 0 23, 304 0 28,041 
Wsconsine..... 9,775 32,710 990 
Borth Central. 29,592 |_ 33,827 125.895 155,927 |__ 
8 
1 Minnesota... 13, 309 17,195 700 43,357 9 59,427 700 
5 North Dakota .... 7,854 498 12,428 59 16,144 478 28,417 522 
3 South Dakota... . 5,730 9,374 11,135 0 20,411 
4 Nebraska 2,679 5,189 3,624 7, 546 2,458 18,833 6,082 25,869 
Kansas . 9,12 ll 22,118 
West North Central. 58,960 82, 301_ 305 181, 760 19,388 | 
5 Delaware ee eee 78 517 1,474 | 1,941 
6 1,423 1,824 4,221 | 5,916 
0 os 7,259 6, 461 | 20,505 | O46 
West Virginia. ... 102 68 852 | 
9 Worth Carolina . . . 8, 399 0 8,992 0 23,971 | 185 32, 167 
3 South Carolina ... 4,168 32 4,976 387 14, 62h au 19,165 621 
South Atlantic .. 32 38, 610 387 103,962 at Tho 887 
| 
Kentucky ...... | 9,190 ° 11,755 | 24, 045 35,043 
Tennessee... | 6,332 425 10, 841 1,225 20,099 978 29,837 2,160 
+ | 208 on 273 17,740 375 26, 40k 
louisiana. 3, 866 3,939 0 13,327 0 16,950 
Sé 7,246 100853 25, 35,252 82 
es 23,1 5 2k, 0 1,180 1 2 128 
Weet South Central. 207 5 130, 826 233 210 
| | 
5,036 | 5,901 | 10,672 16, 320 
1,139 1, 390 4,7 0 ° 
1,879 | 2,560 4, 879 0 7,319 0 
Colorado... 2... 3,820 43 | 5.374 | 21 | 14,035 & 19,130 
Mexico 2,146 3,187 5,472 18h 8,592 175 
? 1, 54s 0 2,965 | 2,825 5,732 
} 4u2 27% 0 1,676 1,926 ° 
Mountain ..... 16,010 51 21,651 | | Uh, 328 312 65,025 
| 
Washington ..... ee 905 2,195 1,336 | 7,468 2,257 | 9,458 3,148 
4 Oregons. 115 2.240 7.958 15 | 
1 0 1 2,083 1 
3,8 1,020 | 5,115 1,400 16,998 21,585 
) United States... . | 217,921 7,428 272, 337 11,811 709,025 24, 764 962, 689 35, 428 
4 Possessions 5/ ... 1s 46 525 52 403 ; 256 925 307 
- I] Wet advances after deducting d loan funds. 
2/ Approximately 78 percent of the individuals served by these cooperatives were farmers. 
Be ¥ Principally loans to public bodies and to power companies for rural electrification, 
4/ Cumulative net advances minus Principal repayments. 
: 5/ Alaska and Virgin Islands. 
Bural Electrification Administration. 


TABLE 22- Taxes levied on farm vroverty and automotive taxes paid by farmers, United States, average 1% 9-13 and annual 1924-48 


Yoar 


Property taxes levied 1/ 


Automotive taxes paid 


Farm real estate 


1,000 dollars 


184 , 315 
511,370 


555 ,635 


Farm personel 


Licenses and 


Motor fuel taxes 4/ — 


1 
property 2/ permits 3/ 7 
1,000 dollars 1,00 dollars 1,000 dollars 
i 
28,437 2 1,195 
i 
62,938 36,084 11,612 
62,622 ' 41,127 21,896 
63,786 45,446 ' 28,209 
65,417 47,626 37,294 
69,594 50,310 42,680 
73,323 52,808 \ 55,626 
71,082 55,092 63,108 
54 678 ! 53,217 ! 61,873 
42,779 49.831 56 ,895 i 8,953 
34,377 713 56,687 \ 22,227 
35,146 44 815 60,586 18,821 
i 
36, 758 ' 46, 948 ' 65, 745 ' 2c 
39,886 50 ,830 70,570 21,438 
41,203 ' 56,181 Th 959 ' 23,199 
42,108 55,702 76,057 24,202 
42,949 56,472 77,771 26,105 
! ! 
43,885 58, 723 79 265 
50 ,283 62,906 @1,761 45, 3€2 
1795 97 599 76 LE 
69,47 86,893 T2 46,556 
73,628 Th 545 ' 4g 
| 
2, 105,000 ,838 6/ 106,444 
6/ 115,000 I 6/ 105,000 \ 6/ 111,000 ' 


levies and payments probably are about equal over long periods. 
2/ Also includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property-tax laws. 
FY Also includes Federal use tax from 1942 through 1945. 
4/ State taxation on motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 
1910-14 average. 
6/ Preliminary. 


TABLE 23.- Tax levies on farm real eetate: Amowmt per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, and amount per $100 of value, United States, 149U-1942 


Taxes per acre 


1 

Year 
1 
Dollars 

1890 | 0.13 63 
1891 \ 63 
1892 13 64 
1893 | 65 
1894 13 64 
! 
1698 +13 63 
1899 | 13 63 
1901 13 64 
1903 | 15 7 ' 
190% | 15 T2 
1905 | Th 
1908 | -17 \ 84 i 
1913 117 i 
1916 .28 136 i 
1918 | 160 


Taxes per $100 
of value 2/ 


! 
! 
tt 


Year 


Taxes ver acre 


Amount 


! 
! 
! 


i 
' 
i 
| 


“index 
(1909-13 
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of value 2/ 
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1/ Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre diate to nearest cent. 


2/ Derived from tax-per-acre figures in colum 1 and valuse-per-acre figures based on Census reports and farm real estate value index of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. Annual estimates of value per acre not available before 1909. 


N 
E 


1909-13 average. .... ; 
i i 
526,454 ' 
396,277 ' 
swat 406,967 
401,998 
1985 ote! b 471,181 
524,621 i : 
wav et 650 ,847 
“Wt evies rather than payments are shown for property ta t ayments are not available for many States. For the country es @ whole, 
- 1920 0.52 0.79 
- 1921 ! 259 
- th 1923 55 266 1.01 
192% ! -55 265 1.03 
1925 -56 270 
it ©1926 \ -56 271 
it 1932 ! 220 
1933 -39 188 i. 
- 1934 176 1. 
it 
0.48 -39 186 3 
tt ‘ 
«47 ' 38 183 1.22 
55 1943 ' 175 
-56 -37 181 Jl 
11 1947 33 254 
it 
{ 


1935, 1940 


Amount per acre, by States, average 1909-13, 


annual 1920, 1925, 1930 


Table 24.- Tax levies on farm real estate: 


g ae Met Niet AN id ae a arc 
18 
718 
a 
a 


Dollars 


9-13, 
1 
-2l | 
46 
48 | 
-37 
41 
ona 4 
49 | 
| 
47 1 
1 
1 
| 
lk | 
1 
16 1 
| 
-25 1 
ell 
-08 | 
1 
ll | 
-15 | 
1 
09 | 
| 
Rig 
| 
-19 | 
-06 | 
.09 | 
| 
-06 | 
-03 
-ll | 
.02 
-06 
15 
-06 | 
.28 
-15 
| of . 
| 


- eae www ww 


| 1987 
342 
406 

181 
212 
371 

355 
20s 
232 

139 
267 
297 
148 
55h 
190 

336 
250 
206 
212 
235 
170 
21k 
282 
238 
215 
270 
197 
315 

21k 
261 


1946 
380 1 
307 
299 | 
386 
332 
215 _ 1 
16 1 
169 | 
1k0 
388 
311 
261 
137 
191 
255 
238 
133 
229 
517 
179 
222 
804 
321 
2h6 
202 
_ 265 
216 
260 
178 
208 
191 
265 
131 
235 
222 
ohh 
222 


1945 
356 
2 
283 
= 
258 
310 
216 
157 
158 
266 
12h 
280 
355 
185 
1 
216 
2h7 
136 
503 
182 
167 
622 
301 
1 
250 
221 
226 
1 
268 
162 
223 
1 
17 
216 
130 
233 
151 
181 
280 
199 


1945-48 


19h0 
298 
277 
258 
335 
38 
204 
308 
202 
107 
283 
230 
156 
172 
= 
126 
211 
2hO 
1 
463 
230 
212 
2TT 
230 
230 
237 
196 
211 
167 
1ge 
172 
173 
202 
115 
115 
228 
183 


1940 


Index numbers of amount per acre, by States, 


(1909-13 = 100) 


1930 
288 
3 
281 
268 
301 
26 
292 
282 
291 
310 
= = 
= 
375 
308 
328 
265 
349 
201 
305 
395 
7 
310 
272 
375 
28h 
339 
2 
217 
2h8 
217 
273 
275 
256 
346 
238 
237 
252 
275 
321 
277 


1925, 1930, 1935, 


285 
311 
266 
233 
308 
371 
700 
300 
3 
3 
268 
3 
236 
426 
232 
379 
221 
= 
= 
205 
217 
253 
291 
298 
304 
216 
255 
270 


farm real estate: 
1920, 


1/ Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


b19 265 | 
217 | 372 
PLB 32k | 468 
| 298 | 
282 | 1! 
eke | | 292 
1 
252 | 230 \ 347 
303 | 2 391 
200 2 
220 
280 140 193 
269 132 = 
292 106 
280 221 
60 290 
261 496 
233 3% 
iat 
1 222 
183 236 
18h 331 
199 
207 _| | 336 
146 139 
226 336 
134 154 
405 5% 
228 
206 ad 
411 
|_370 
196 375 
| 267 329 
1 239 259 
28 236 
| 
1 195 213 
1 301 252 
1 122 183 
251 
1 176 219 
1 190 309 
1 172 273 
170 226 
| 212 262 
1 200 215 
333 
165, 
1 om 
1 180 275 


States, averages 1909-13, 


Amount per $100 of 
annual 1920, 1925, 1930, 1935, 1940, 1 


Tax levies on fern real estate: 


Table 26.- 


a 


-96 
-67 
-91 
209 
“92 
.88 
6 
-4O 
“67 
88 
-63 
-67 
731 
-78 
03 
1. 
-92 
87 
06 
~T.01_ 
on 


2.79 | 
2.11 | 
1.55 
2.00 | 
1.19 | 
1.20 | 
1.50 | 
1 
1.56 | 
1.27 | 
| 
-Th 
-78 
82 
-72 
1.4 
1.34 
1.00 
-68 
1.26 
1.18 
-91 
1 
3 
62 
56 
1.39 1 
-63 
-73 
-65 
-78 
-67 
-66 
1.00 
1.21 
1.11 
-66 
1.31 
-70 
.88 


2.02 
1.75 
1.03 
1.17 
1.18 

-93 
2:51 
9 
1.50 
1.27 
1.01 
1.73 
1.76 
1.3% 
1.35 
1.21 
is 
-50 
1.00 
67 
1.49 
87 
1.05 
-93 
203 
1.33 
+90 
1.00 


tural Economics. 


1935 
| 
Dol 
2.48 | 
2.51 | 
1.55 | 
2.28 | 
1.186 | 
1 
205 
1.68 | 
| 
-69 
1.07 | 
1.24 | 
1.08 | 
1.00 | 
1.16 1 
1.41 1 
1.21 | 
1.00 | 
1.27 | 
1.24 | 
-87 | 
-62 
1.13 
-60 
1.23 
1.33 


anc an 


in table 24 and value-per-acre figures 


57 
76 
76 

1 
1 
46 
1.46 
53 
81 
14 

00 
81 
30 
05 
70 
06 


97 
-92 
1.02 
‘81 
1.99 
1.01 
1.22 
99 
1.30 
1.19 
1.32 
1.19 
1. 


5 


1 estate value indexes of the Bureau of Agricul 


bol 1D Do ars | Dol) 1Do] 
2.90 | 77 1 2.92 1 
2.55 | 09 | 2.23 1 2. : 
1.80 | hl | 1.54 1 2.97 
2.48 | 18 1 2.34 | 2.47 
1.41 | 08 | 
1 1.661 1.63 
| | 2491 
1 
.90 
| | 93 | -95 | 1.07 
7O 1 -T2 | TT 
| 1.57 |_ 1.66 
.96 | 1.02 
1.86 
-98 | 1.05 
1.20 1 1.16 
| | 1.111 1.06 
981 .92 
i | -99 | 
| eV | 
| 
05 | | 433 
10 | e 3 
.09 | 1 
-96 | 49 
.09 | -67 1 .69 
| | 2.06 | 2.26 
e | -J2 
661 .61 
| 
t 
58 1 
60 1 
1.51 1.10 | 
; 1.43 1.39 | 
| 1.60 1.06 | 
h .82 66 
| 1.06 1 t 85 
1 1.07 1 1.22 .90 .961 


TABLE 27.- Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-48 


Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
Million dollars Million dollars Million dollars 

1937 66 1941 68 1945 80 

1938 vs) 1942 64 1946 91 

1939 76 1943 75 1947 2/ 99 

1940 71 194d 77 1948 2/ 99 


1/ Revised. 2/ Preliminary. 


TABLE 28 .- Fermers' mutual fire insurance: MWumber of comanies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, United States, 1914-47 1/ 


Insurance Cost per $100 of insurance ono: pa 
in force at 
Year — end of year Losses Expenses Total or ae 
of year3/ 
Number 2,000 dollars Cents Cents Cents 
 Seereee 1,947 5,264,119 20.4 6.0 26.4 - 
1,879 5,366,760 17.5 6.0 23.5 
1,883 5,635,968 19.6 5.9 25.5 - 
1917 2 2 © 1,829 5,876,853 18.2 6.4 24.6 = 
1918 8 1,866 6,391,522 18.8 6.3 25.1 
1,922 6,937,523 17.3 7.8 25.1 
1,944 7,865,988 17.4 8.4 25.8 
1921 @ 1,951 8, 409, 683 19.4 7.8 27.2 = 
1922 *_.* © © @ © 1,918 8,769,948 20.9 5.8 26.7 bal 
1,907 9,057,938 19.8 6.6 26.4 - 
1,929 9,487,029 20.4 6.5 26.9 - 
1925 1.839 9,477,139 21.1 6.7 27.8 
rrr 1,911 9,988,589 19.4 6.9 "26.3 - 
1927 1,889 10,345,463 19.0 6.3 25.3 
1928 @ 1,884 10,781,212 20.5 6.6 27.1 
we 1,876 11,118,510 21.8 6.6 28.4 
. 1,886 11,382,104 24.8 6.8 31.6 - 
ee 1,863 11,292,339 24.1 6.9 31.0 - 
1,847 10,974,082 24.9 7el 32.0 ~ 
1,826 10, 466, 364 21.2 7.3 28.5 
re 1,852 10,571,508 19.7 7.2 26.9 ~ 
a 1,941 11,083,300 15.7 7.5 23.2 33,656 
1,936 11,339,510 20.7 7.4 28.0 35,083 
1,924 11,569,476 16.5 7.6 24.1 37,479 
1,914 11,868,569 18.0 8.0 26.0 40,105 
1,904 12,143,881 18.4 8.2 26.6 41,819 
a 1,898 12,294, 287 17.1 8.1 25.2 45,474 
1,885 12,518,913 16.2 8.4 24.6 50,119 
1942... * 1,877 12,982,390 14.6 8.1 22.7 55.797 
1,878 13,777,555 16.2 7.7 23.9 61,413 
1,847 14,221,012 15.9 7.8 23.7 63,490 
1,841 15,170,456 15.6 8.9 23.6 70, 644 
a 1,833 16,941,434 15.8 8.8 24.6 78-33% 
1,599 17,491,464 15.7 8.8 24.5 9,694 


l/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more then 65 percent of their insurance on farm property; for later 
yeers those with more than 50 percent. In recent years between $6 and 88 percent of total insurance has been on 
farm property. 

Number of companies for which data were obtained; perhaps not entirely complete for any year. 

3/ Excess of essete over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not 
required to set wo uneerned premium reserves. Date not compiled before 1935. 

4/ Revised. 


5/ Preliminary. Date for some comanies not available at time of publication, 


Date for 1914-33 end 1942-47 compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; those for 1934-41 by Farm Credit 
Administretion. 


] 
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Table 29.- Farmers' mutual fire insurence: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurence, 
and surplus and reserves, by States, 1947 1/ 
Insurance Cost per $100 of insurance Surplus and 
State and division Companies in force at reserves at 
end of year losses Expenses Total end of year 2/ 
Number 1,000 dollars Cents Cents Cents 1,000 dollars 
Maine... cece 67,796 38.0 13.9 51.9 269 
New Hampshire “eee @ 3 45,972 30.4 25.2 55.6 365 
Vermoat ce 116,030 36.5 10.5 47.0 411 
Rhode Island ..... 2 5,000 33-3 16.0 49.3 169 
Connecticut ... 41,231 12,6 32:3 4O5 
New England § ime 33.72 14.2 47.9 
New York ab 6.e-2.28 128 935,926 18.8 9.2 2.0 5,066 
New Jersey .....- 10 218,700 17.7 20.9 38.6 2,233 
Pennsylvania ..... 147 1,432,959 16.3 12.3 28.6 7,677. 
Middle Atlantic... 285 987,585 17.3 11.9 2922 14,976 
Ohio 4 2 @ © & 95 1,425,952 17.9 4.5 22.4 3,190 
Indiana eer eeeee 74 1,128,819 19.1 6.0 25.1 
204 1,133,641 12.6 5.7 18.3 3,629 
Michigan. 59 1,098,003 23.0 12.0 35.0 3,649 
Wisconsin. 195 1,918,170 14,0 4,8 
East North Central. . 627 6,704,585 17.0 6.2 23.2 18,601 
Minnesota ......-. 156 1,473,251 11.2 44 15.6 4,479 
4 
North Dakota ....-. 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
South Dakota ..... cee 469,722 10.0 5-9 15.9 1,861 
Nebraska .... ee 41 715,906 12.7 10.7 22.4 2,334 
Kanses .. ccee 13 916,525 14,7 14,0 
West North Central. . 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
Delaware . 1... 2 eo 3 6,778 16.3 17.5 33.8 155 
Maryland .... 226 13 762,166 17.4 14.9 32.3 1,051 
a 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
West Virginie. .... 14 121,186 10.6 15.6 26.2 1,408 
North Cerolina eee 30 93,768 18.5 13.4 31.9 1,120 
South Carolina .... 9 15,329 39.9 22.7 62.6 429 
South Atlantic ... 4/ 4/ 4/ 
17 111,808 37.2 18.3 55.5 1,899 
Tennessee... 31 74,390 21.5 22.4 43.9 487 
Alabama... 2 7,255 24.4 38.0 62.4 62 
Mississippi 3/..... Q 0 Q 
ee 15 68,597 37-4 20.5 57.9 628 
Louisiana ....-. 0 0 0 0 
4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
41 196 4 9.5. 24,0 1,4 
4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
9 135,794 14,0 14.2 28.2 531 
4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
New Mexico j/..... 0 0 0 
Avison@ B/. 2 0 0 0 ie) 
1 24,159 19.1 21.3 40.4 340 
0 Q Q Q 
4/ 4/ 4/ 4/ 
Washington .....-. 5 111,216 14.7 20.4 35.1 1,943 
6 4 46,825 16.2 12.8 29.0 609 
California ...... 14 326,609 22.0 2.91) 
23 534, 650 14.5 20.7 35.2 5,43 
United States 4/ 1,599 17,491,464 15.7 8.8 24.5 69,694 
1/ Preliminary. Includes companies with more than 50 percent of their insurance on farm property for which 
data were obtained, About 86 percent of total insurance was on farm property. 
Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not 
required to set up unearned premium reserves, 
3/ No mutual fire insurance companies with more than 50 percent of their insurance on farm property. 
4/ Data for some companies unavailable at time of publication. 
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TABLE 32.- Farm real estate: 


Land transfers and value, United States, 1930-49 


Number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms 1/ Index of estimated 
Year value per acre 
Voluntary sales Forced sales and Other 2/ Total (1912-14 = 100 
Number Number Number Number 

1930 23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 115 
1931 19.0 26.1 16.8 61.9 106 
1932 16.2 41.7 18.8 76.7 89 
1933 16.8 54.1 22.7 93.6 73 
1934 17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 76 
1935 19.4 28.3 21.4 69.1 79 
1936 24.8 26.2 21.9 72.9 82 
1937 31.5 22.4 20.1 74.0 85 
1938 30.5 17.4 17.5 65.4 85 
1939 29.7 17.0 17.1 63.8 8&4 
1940 30.2 15.9 16.9 63.0 84 
1941 34.1 13.9 15.7 63.7 85 
1942 41.7 9.3 15.1 66.1 gi 
1943 45.8 6.6 21.2 67.0 99 
1944 55-9 4.9 20.2 76.1 114 
1945 51.5 3.0 18.2 69.7 126 
1946 57.4 2.3 15.3 75.0 142 
1947 57.7 1.8 16.4 759 159 
1948 49.0 1.5 15.4 65.9 170 
1949 40.8 1.6 14.5 56.9 175 
1/ Year ended March 15, 2/ largely inheritence, gifte, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small 


number of miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 3/ 


As of March 1. 


TABLE 33.- Cash receipts from farming, and indexes of prices received by farmers, of prices paid by farmers, and 
of rural retail sales, United States, 1929-49 


Cash receivts from Prices received farmers Prices paid by farmers} Rurel retail sales 
Year and scath farming (Aug. 1909-July = 100) (1910-14 = 100)” (1935-39 = 100 
Million dollars 
11,296 149 154 108 
9,021 128 146 85 
nee 6,371 90 126 67 
4,743 68 108 55 
5, 72 108 60 
ee 6,780 90 122 72 
7,659 109 125 86 
ee 8,654 114 124 99 
8,168 97 133 99 
8, 684 95 121 110 
9,130 100 122 117 
@ 11,767 12% 131 148 
16,069 159 152 164 
20,106 192 167 159 
Pere 21,164 195 176 166 
 . Mae 22,289 202 180 173 
25,636 233 202 248 
xz 30,328 278 246 290 
1948: 30 ,802 287 264 319 
August... . 2,761 293 266 333 
September . . 2,996 290 265 314 
October. . . . 3,878 277 263 328 
November... 3,225 271 262 320 
December... 2,706 268 262 3M 
1949: 
January ... 2,383 268 260 316 
February... 1,783 258 257 283 
Merch. . 1,973 261 258 261 
|r 1,850 260 258 291 
es 1,944 256 257 304 
ae 2,053 252 257 293 
Jaly 2,177 249 256 
2,417 245 254 287 


1/ Ferm marketings and Government payments. 2/ Base period previously 1929-31. 
seasonal variation. 


3/ Revised, 


Dept. of Commerce. 


Monthly figures adjusted for 
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TABLE 3.- Farm real estate values: 


Infex numbers of average value per acre, by States, selected years 1915-49 1/ 


(1912-14 = 100) 


State and division 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 - 19h0 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
1 961 1421 12h) 1281 gh 951 1191 1251 1341 1381 147 
New Hampshire... .. 1291 1121 12121 901 1221 1361 
150.1 1251 1231 1011 1291 lbh 1661 1711 18 
Rhode Island 1 1021 1301 1281 1 181 1 1 159 | 174 1 1831 191 
1 100 1331 112 1 103+ 8&1 81 1381 155 
1 1251 1 1161 1511 1641 1851 1881 196 
Pennsylvania .........-.-. 100/ 1401 1141 1071 
Middle Atlantic. ........ loc! 1301! | 91 om 128 | 
4 1 1541 1331 1211 83 1 145 1 1671 lob 1 1981 202 
107 | 2131 1591 1331 831 81 1151 1291 1431 1571 164 
1 112) 2131 1361 1131 671 1071 1341 1501 15h 
1 1021 1671 1121 921 581 Q<it 1021 1131 1161 12 
‘ 1 1031 1451 951 671 81 921 
1 lol! 1811 1151 93) Shit 621 681 771 911 98 
Nebraska ...... 1! 1011 1791 #1231 1131 #721 861 961 = 1 139 
1 103 | 1511 1151 1131 
West North Central ....... 100 1 109 1 96 | 1351 
Delaware 1 1001) 1391 1121 1121 821 8 1 1231 1371 1601 1631 163 
Maryland 1 108 1661 1311 1231 921 1001 1471 1651 1961 2011 206 
1 971 1891 15641) 13981 971 1221 1711 2001 22h 1 2261 
1 1011 1561 1201 1051 781 8&1 1061 1211 1371 1491 155 
North Carolina ... i 1 102 1 2231) 1871 1581 1111 1381 2261 2681 3101 32k 1 341 
South Carolina ...... 1 2301 1381 1061 761 1 1621 1721 1961 2081 22h 
1 oh 1 2171 1161 loo! 721 81 1321 1461 173 1 1801 195 
1 198 1 1481 128 1 93 (107 217 223 236 
Kentucky 1 1001 2001 1271 871 1131 1891 2211 264 1 26h 1 28h. 
1 1001 2001 1371 1231 921 #1081 1771 #213 1 2&3 1 2581 e271 
1 981 1771 1561) 1431 llo! 1221 181 2081 1 2521 275 
Rast South Central ....... 17 199 1 1b1 108 193 1 lle | 179 | ele | | 2561 273 
Arkansas 1 951 2221 1601 881 951 1671 181 214 1 2351 260 
1 951 1981 1 1321 1031 1211 1621 1751 251 2021 230 
1 951 1661 1311 1271 861 931 1311 1561 1691 1851 211 
1 1001 1061 751 72! 50! 551 81 1021 1171 1291 130 
1 961 1721 1231 1161 801 861 1531 1601 1681 165 
1 1031 1761 1001 981 621 681 1151 1321 171 1681 169 
1 931 wrt 921 831 531 6211 1081 1251 1571 156 
1 1001 1441 1081 1101 761 S& 1321 1681 1811 193 
1 971 1651 12L1 1231 Bt 1581 1761 1811 180 
1 1001 1131 1101 1331 153 1 1701 17h 168 
112) 1671 1641 1601 1151 1211 1931 219 1 bb 234 1 21 
Waites States 1.103 1 1701 1271 1151 791 126 142 159 170 175 


T7 All farm lands, including improvements, as of March 1. 


TABLE 35.- Deposits of country banks: Index numbers of demand, time, and total deposits, 
for selected groups of States, 1940-49 1/ 
192429 = 100) 


20 leading agricultural States 2/ 3 lake States 3/ 5 Corn Belt States 4/ ° yo gi 
Year Demand 
ant Rajusted 
month Total | Unad- | for sea-| Time Total | Demand] Time || Total | Demand| Time || Total | Demand | Time 
justed | sonal 
varia- 
t 
1940. ...{| 102 116 87 97 120 86 109 126 92 36 112 81 
Mass ok 138 92 105 140 89 129 154 102 110 134 84 
184 120 179 91 160 207 108 139 84 
ae 283 100 159 268 107 224 316 122 196 283 86 
MMe cross 365 120 201 333 137 290 413 154 247 360 102 
1945 ....! 329 462 156 254 bok 181 368 516 203 328 478 136 
556 187 311 222 442 618 244 395 577 165 
- es 565 204 319 480 242 461 634 267 399 570 182 
19W8:. ...| 418 574 210 324 488 245 466 637 276 406 578 187 
August . .| 417 573 584 210 328 499 245 466 637 276 394 558 184 
September.| 421 580 581 210 331 507 246 468 638 277 400 569 186 
October. .| 424 585 576 210 328 499 246 468 638 277 410 588 186 
Bovember .| 428 590 579 211 3B 497 246 471 642 278 422 607 187 
December .| 427 587 581 210 324 488 245 471 644 276 420 604 187 
1949: 
January. .| 427 586 211 324 486 246 473 645 278 419 602 188 
Fevruary .| 418 571 563 212 320 476 245 465 630 279 411 586 189 
Merch. . .| 415 566 561 212 320 477 245 462 625 280 407 578 189 
April. . .| 409 555 556 212 315 464 2b4 459 619 280 400 561 191 
Mey -| 404 547 554 212 313 458 243 456 613 279 392 546 191 
June. ..| 402 Suu 557 212 314 461 243 455 612 279 386 536 191 
July ...| 40s 547 560 213 314 464 243 458 617 280 385 532 192 
August . .| 406 551 563 212 317 472 243 460 620 280 382 530 191 
3 Delta States 6/ Texas-Oklahoma 4 y oy ise 8 Mountain States 8/ 
Totel Demand Time Total | Demand! Time Total | Demand| Time Total | Demand | Time 
1940.... 100 108 88 116 116 118 90 113 60 105 121 85 
i. « w* 114 130 91 132 134 124 99 129 60 117 139 89 
eee 148 186 9) 161 169 114 127 176 60 141 179 390 
a. a 203 277 92 2h 268 100 195 292 63 211 291 101 
ae 258 354 112 313 347 100 251 382 74 271 376 125 
342 465 153 417 464 126 316 477 94 345 474 165 
es 411 558 193 4g9 546 141 388 593 lll 419 581 197 
pre 423 561 216 502 560 150 au 650 124 430 596 205 
eee 439 585 224 527 587 161 430 658 129 440 611 210 
August . . 42k 561 221 522 581 163 429 655 128 425 584 209 
September. 427 565 223 526 586 162 438 672 128 436 604 208 
October. . 439 586 224 538 600 161 440 678 129 451 634 209 
Fovember . 455 611 225 550 613 162 439 676 129 467 660 210 
458 617 224 545 608 159 677 129 468 659 210 
1 
Jenwry . 465 627 226 542 604 164 443 678 130 461 645 212 
February . 457 613 227 526 585 168 430 655 130 447 620 213 
Merch..... 461 619 228 520 578 168 427 649 130 41 611 213 
eS 455 607 230 506 561 168 421 638 130 437 603 213 
Way... 4g 596 230 498 552 170 415 627 130 431 593 212 
June : 42 585 230 495 549 173 412 622 130 426 585 213 
ea 438 579 230 497 550 174 415 627 130 422 579 210 
August .. 427 561 227 503 558 167 41g 634 131 421 580 208 


Based on deta reported by member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 popula- 
tion (1940 census), Annuel indexes are simple averages of monthly indexes which are based on average amounts of daily 
Geposits. In preparing indexes for groupe of States, the amounts of monthly deposits for each State are weighted by the 
cash ferm income of each Stete in the base period. 

2/ ark., Ge., I1]1., Inéd., Iowa, Kens., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Nebr., N.Y., N. C.,No. Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pa., 
S. Dek., Texas end Wis. 
Mich., Wis., end Minn. 
Obio, Ind., I1l., Mo., end lowe. 
B.C., S&S. C., Ge., Ale., Miss., Ark., Le., and Okla, 
Mies., Ark., end La, 
3. Dek., S. Dek., Hebr., snd Kens. . 
Wont., Ideho, Wyo., Colo., Mex,, Ariz,, Uteh, and Nev. 


TABLE 36.- Comparative rates and yields on selected bonds and money rates, 1930-49 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Title 
cult 


An Rperinentes Analysis of Factors Affecting the Collectibility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed) . « 
Federal Seed-Loan Financing and Its Relation to Agricultural Rehabilitation and 

Demand Deposits of Country Banks (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) 575 
Average Rate of Interest Charged on Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Groups aaah oe 
Varm-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States ...- +++ +++ « Misc. Pub. 478 
Farm-Vortgage Indebtedness in the United States (In cooperation with Bureau of the Census = Processed) 

Farm-hortgage Loans and their Distribution by Lender Groups, 194-8 Cir. 812 
Yarm-Mortgage Investments of Life Insurance Companies (Processed) .......-. 
Sales Contracts and Real Estate Investments of Life Insurance Companies (Processed) 
Revised Annual: Estimates of Farm-Mortgage Debt by States, 1930-43 (Processed) . . . 
Farmmortgage Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollars, (Processed) 
Inter-War Credit Aids Associated With Farm Ownership and Operation (Processed) . . 
Private Lenders Hold Larger Proportion of Declining Farmhortgage Debt (Processed) . 
Distribution by Lender Groups of Farm-Mortgage and Real Estate Holdings, January 1, 1930-5 (Processed) 
Varm-Mortgage Debt Declines During 1945 but at Slower Rate (Processed) ..... ee eee 
Farm-Wortgage Debt in the United States: 1945 (In cooperatiop pith Bureau of the Census - Processed) . 
Farm-Mortgage Loans Made or Recorded by Principal Lenders(Processed) ...... 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Shows Substantial Rise in 1948(Processed). ee 


Vinancing Farm Machinery and Equipment Purchases, 1947 (Processed) ..... 
Deposits of Ceuntry Banks up Most Since Prewar (Processed). .......-++-. 


~ 


Tarn Taxation: 


Fare Property Taxes and Their Relation to Parity Determinations (Processed) eee 
Tax Treatment of Income From Farm Woodland Under the Revenue Act of 1943 (Processed) . isa 
Pare Bookkeeping and the Federal Income +++ « + Misc. Pub. Revised 
Parmers' Cooperatives and the Federal Income Tax Statutes ..... . . U.&D.A.,F.C.A. Misc.Rept. No. 75 
Local Government Debt in Bural Counties of Ohio (Processed)... 
Postwar Federal Finance ané Agriculture (Processed) .... ee eee 
Yarm Real Estate Taxes in 1944 (Also releases for earlier years - Processed) ... 


© © © © @ 


Insurance: 


Crop Insurance - Excerpts and Selections (Processed). . . 
Insurance Protection Against Farm Accidents (Processed) . 
Reduction in Workmen's Compensation (Processed) 
Life Insurance for Farm Families ....-..+-+-++ eee 
Crop and Livestock Insurance, 1941-1948 “eer eee eee 
Physical Risks in Farm Production. 


. 


U.8.D.A. Misc. Pub. 621 
Library List Wo. 47 
library List Wo. 49 


. 
@ 
@ 
9 
“eee ee 


Other: 


Yarmers Bankruptcies, 1698-1935 (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print Off., . U.S.DA. Cir. 
Wartime Changes in the Financial Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc. Pub. "567)U.8.D.A, Miec.Pub. 558 
The Impact of the War on the Financial Structure of Agriculture. ........ Misc.Pub. 567 
The Balance Shoet of Agriculture, 1945. . 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946. ee U.8.D.A. Misc.Pub. 620 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1947. & Oo: U.8.D.A. Misc.Pub. 642 
The Balance Sheet of Agricalture, 1946. eee U.8.D.A. Misc.Pub. 672 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1949. © 2 Oe 6 U.S.D.A. Misc.Pub. 
fire Safeguards for the Farm. . oe 8 6 Bul. 1643 
Analysis of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidente (Processed) . 


Cost of Producing and Marketing Gum Naval Stores in 1943, 1944, and First Half of 1945 (Processed) .... 
Analysis of Variations in Rice Yields in Arkansas, and Texas (Processed) . . .. 
hethed © of Estimating Farm Fire Losses in the United States " (Processed) 
Participation of Farm Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in Rural Fire 
Protection Programs (Processed)... eee 


Date 
issued 
1936 
1937 
Nov. 19 
19he 
June 194 
Mar. 19 
Aug. 1949 
Dec. 19% 
Mar. 19 
April 1944 
July 1944 
May =: 195 
May 1945 
Aug. 1945 
June 1946 
Nov. 1947 
April 1949 
May 
Oct. 1949 
Aug. 1949 
Sept. 1949 
1937 
Nov. 
July 1944 
Oct. 1944 
Oct. 1944 
Fed. 1945 
Aug. 1945 
dug. 1949 
Oct. 1936 
April 1943 
Sept. 1943 
Fed. 1947 
June 1949 
Aug. 1949 
1936 
1938-48 
1945 
1945 
Dec. 1945 
Jan. 1947 
Fed. 1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
July 1945 
Mar. 1946 
July 1946 
Sept. 1948 
July 1948 
Sept. 1 
July 1948 


Vol. 


Vol 


Yo} 


te 


LIST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


Tol. Bovember 1944: 


*Insurance and the Farm-Risk Problem. 

“Agricultural Credit Aids: A Suggested Approach to an 
Appraisal of Costs ani Benefits. 

*Small-Policy Life Insurance for Farmers. 

“Federal Fiscal Measures and Agricultural Prosperity. 

Revised Estimates Show Greater Decline in Mortgage 
Dedt, 1930-44. 

Revised Estimates of Interest Rates and Interest 
Charges on Mortgage Debt. 

— Recordings Continue to Increase in 
194. 

Mortgaged and Free-of-Debt Farms in 1940. 

Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Loans. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Selected Lenders. 

Highlights of Federal Land Bank and Federal Fare 
Mortgage Corporation Operations. 

Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans of Commercial 


Banks. 

Production Credit Association Loans. 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Bmergency Crop and Feed Loans. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation Loans. 

Rural Electrification Developments. 

Indexes of Deposits of Country Banks. 

Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. . 

Non-Real-Estate Loans to Farmers by Sriastgal Credit 
Institutions. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1943 and 194. 


Vol. 8, November 1945: 
**Short-Term Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks, 


1910-45. 
"Property Tax Developments Since 1932. 
*Federally Sponsored Farm-Mortgage Credit Agencies, 
Wartime Operations and Postwar Prospects. 
*Historical Sketch of Farmers' Motual Fire Insurance. 
*Financial Mechanisms Used by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Farmer Holdings of United States Savings Bonds. 

Recent Changes in Deposits of Rural Banks. 

Federal Land Banks Declare Dividends. 

Maxim Loan-Value Ratio and Term for Real 
Estate Loans by State Banks. 

Farner Bankruptcies. 

Compromise, Adjustment, and Cancellation of Old Farn 
Credit Administration and Farm Security Administra- 
tion Loans. 

Tare Real Estate Taxes in 19 and 1945. 

Crop Insurance. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricul- 
tural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, Farm Taxation 
and Local Government. 


Yol. 9, November 1946: 


*Financial Prospects in a Changing Agriculture. 
*Parmers' Taxes. 
*Life Insurance Planning by Farm Families. 
*Farmers' Home Administration Act of 1944. 
**Organized Farm Fire Protection. 
Yarm-Mortgage-Debdt Situation July 1, 196. 
Tarm-Mortgage Recordings Maintain Upward Trend. 
Sise, Terms, and Conditions of Farm Mortgages 
Recorded. 
Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 
Tare Real Estate Values and Transfers. 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1944. 
Deposits in Country Banks. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Credit Developments. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Loans to Veterans by Federally Sponsored Agencies. 
Crop Insurance. 


* Signed articles 


reprints available. 


** articles are signed and 


Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1945 and 1946. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricul- 
tural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, Farm Taxation 
and Government. 


Vol. 10, November 1947: 


‘Inflation and the Banking Situation. 
*Agriculture's Use of Credit. 
*State General Sales Taxes and Agriculture. 
*Fiscal Problems of Local Government. 
"Production Risks of the Individual Farmer with Par- 
ticular Reference to Weather Risks. 
What the War Has Done to Agricultural Credit Facili- 
ties in Japan. 
*Reduction in Bumber of Mortgaged Farms During the War. 
Farm Real Estate Debdt Turns Up. 
Farm-Mortgage Recordings Rise at Accelerated Rate. 
Farm-Mortgage Insurance Through Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 
Farm Real Estate Holdinge of Lending Agencies. 
Farm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 
Loans Made by Federally Sponsored Agencies to Farmer- 
Veterans. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans. 
Revision of Series: WNon-Real-Bstate Loans to Farmers. 
Survey of Bank Loans to Farmers. 
Deposits of Country Banke. 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture Aid to Proposed National 
Balance Sheet. 
Federal Crop Insurance. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1946 and 197. 
Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 
Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricul- 
tural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, Farm Taxation 
and Local Government. 


Vol. 11, November 1948: 
**Production and Farm Ownership Loan Programs of the 


Farmers Home Administration from Prewar Depression 
Through War and Postwar Inflation. 

*Recent Progress of Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 


**Measuring and Interpreting Farm Production Risks. 
**The Role of Farm Real Estate Credit in the Capital 


Structure of Agriculture. 
*Capital Used on Various Types and Sizes of Farms. 

Livestock Insurance in China. 

Fare Real Estate Debt Continues Upward. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Little Change in Dollar Volume of Mortgages Recorded. 

Yarn Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 

Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 

Amendment to Farmers Home Administration Act Increases 
Interest Rates on Mortgage Loans and Shortens Term 
of Insured Mortgages. 

Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation. 

Rural Bank Deposits. 


Loans to Farmer-Veterans by Federally Sponsored Agencies. 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Crop Insurance. 

Yarners' Mutual Fire Insurance in Ontario, Canada. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Recent Trends in Federal Aids to Farm Housing and 
Service Buildings. 

Yarn Real Estate es in 197 and 1948. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricul- 
tural Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, 
Yarn Taxation and Local Government, and Fars 
Construction. 
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